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If we all had the courage, and 
confidence, of the Australia flight 
record-breakers—! 

* 
A thought: “Federal Spending 
$17,500,000 Daily.” 

* 
Another thought: “Internal Rev- 
enue Collections for 3 Months 
Show Gain of $191,619,187 Over 
1933.” 

* 
Credit dispensers. are still wait- 
ing for a definite pronouncement 
on Government's monetary policy. 

* 


Uncertamty will continue until 

we know where we are headed. 
* 

Stop fumbling the inflation foot- 

ball and head for the sound- 

money goal. 


NRA is undergoing complete 
overhauling. We live and learn. 
* 

Canada without NRA is moving 

ahead. 

* 
Will U. Sinclair throw a monkey 
wrench into U. S. recovery? 

* 


Railroad reorganization is 4 
“must” job for next Congress. 
* 

Rise in price of silver is not help- 
ing the Far East. Another fal- 

lacy exploded! 
* 

“Gold-bloc” nations need Uncle 
Sam’s help. Will he join them! 
* 

“Hot oil” is burning up legiti- 

mate producers’ profits. 

* 
No one wins a price war. 

* 
Only heavy building will revive 
the heavy industries. 

* 
Our worst menace: Mounting 
public debt. 

* 
Our greatest hope: Americas 
brains, America’s resources. 
America’s inherent initiative and 
optimism. 
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In a very old book named Joel, 


after the man who wrote it, you 
will find this line, “The years 
that the locust hath eaten.” 


A SOLEMN sounding line it is, full of 
sad significance. The years when 
there were no crops, because they were 
destroyed by the enemies of crops. The 
years when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year found 
them a little poorer than its beginning, 
because a part of their little span of life 
was gone and had produced no increase. 


In almost every life there are some fruit- 
less years; but the tragedies occur, when 
year after year men go along feeding 
their lives to the locust of indecision, 
or the locust of laziness, or the locust of 
too great concentration on a petty task. 

In every week of every year the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 


“I wish I had acted earlier” 


“My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only with 
the regret that I did not make contact 
with it at an earlier time,” says one man. 

For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acted, 
and did not—these are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

“If I had read your Course before 
getting mixed up in my new enterprise, 
it would have kept me out of trouble,” 
another writes. 

He might have read it before; the 
opportunity was offered to him time 
after time, in advertisements such as 
this, but he did not act. And Fate exacted 


“THE YEARS 


THAT THE LOCUST 


HATH EATEN” 


payment for those wasted opportunities, 
the years that the locust hath eaten. 

“Tf I had enrolled with you a year or 
two ago, I should be better able to 
handle the problems put up to me every 
day,” another says. 

He is making progress now, rapid 
progress. But the progress might just 
as well have started two years earlier. 


Today you may start forward 
with 400.000 others 


Many a business man knows that the In- 
stitute is the institution that specializes in 
taking men who know only one depart- 
ment of business, and rounding them out 
into fitness for high executive tasks. 

He knows that 400,000 men, in every 
part of this country and of Canada, are 
proof of its strength and reputation; he 
knows that business and educational 
authority of the highest standing is rep- 
resented by such outstanding contribu- 
tors to the Course as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
(General Motors), David Sarnoff (RCA), 
Colby M. Chester, Jr. (General Foods), 
Bruce Barton (advertising), M. H. 
Aylesworth (National Broadcasting Co.). 

What he may not know is that this 
famous Course has now been brought 
completely up-to-the-minute and in tune 
with 1934 conditions. It offers him an 
intensely practical training which he can 





apply to the day-to-day problems of this 
post-depression era. 


Take the first step by sending 
for “What a Business Man 
Must Know Today” 


- This advertisement is directed to the 


man who knows some of these things 
and yet has’let the weeks and months 
and years slip by—years that might have 
meant so much to him, and now are 
gone and beyond recalling; years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

To such men—and to all men of earn- 
est purpose who seek to avoid these 
wasted years—the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute comes now, asking for only 
one moment of firm decision — one 
moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years 
into great years of progress. 

That first step is to send for a booklet 
entitled ““What a Business Man Must 
Know Today.” It is not a book for 
drifters; but for men who are asking 
themselves, ““Where.am I going to be 
five years from now?” It is offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest 
obligation. 

Your copy of “What a Business Man 
Must Know Today” is waiting. Send 
for it now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 795 Astor Place, New York 
Send me “What a Business Man Must Know Today” FREE. 
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New way to Measure Driving Fatigue 


Proves Dodge Easier Riding Car 


In Amazing Fatigue Tests, Scientist Finds Impairment Due 
To Fatigue 54% To 65% Less In Dodge Than Other Cars Tested 


DR. ANDREW H. RYAN, of Chicago, 
who conducted the astounding experi- 
ments that showed Dodge to be less 
fatiguing than other cars tested. 


VISUAL FATIGUE TEST— Measures 
accurately the degree of impairment 
to the vision, resulting from fatigue, 


, before and after a long drive. 


VASCULAR SKIN REACTION 
TEST—Shows the reaction of the skin 
blood vessels to a tired nerve condition. 


Tests made before and after the drive. 
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T’S engineering genius that makes one 

car easier-riding, easier to drive, than 
another. You’ve heard claims... but 
now Dr. Ryansteps forward inthename 
of science to give you actual proof 
that Dodge is smoother, easier on your 
nerves and muscles, than rival cars. 

This not only means greater comfort 
to you. It means greater safety, for with 
wearied nerves and tired aching arms 
nobody is in condition to drive. 


You Ride in a Cushion 
of Rubber! 


In the new, bigger Dodge rubber is 
utilized at 56 vital points. You float in 
a veritable pillow of rubber, cushioned 
against noise, againstjolting and rocking. 
Floating Power engine mountings 
stop jarring vibration before it can reach 
the frame or body of the car. No mat- 
ter what speed you drive—18 or 80— 
Dodge is smooth! There’s no “jitter” 
to shake you up, and wreck your nerves. 
Vibration is banished, once and for all! 
A slight pressure on the brake pedal 
is all you need to come to an instant 
stop that is as smooth and even as it 
is quick. For Dodge hydraulic brakes 
work instantly. They are always equal- 
ized against skidding and swerving. 
There is an entirely new principle 
in Dodge cross-steering. There’s no 


“shimmy” possible... no wheel-fight. 

Dodge gears are quiet in every speed 
— including reverse. No rasping, no 
grinding, no deafening “grrr.” 

The amazing engineering advance- 
ments that give the big Dodge its easier 
riding qualities, haveanimportant bear- 
ing on economy, too. Vibration—the 
deadly enemy that is slowly, steadily 
shaking ordinary cars to pieces—is 
smothered, so Dodge lasts longer. You 
don’t have to pay out money for the 
repair bills that constant vibration 
causes, either. 


Free Proof—Now! 


Get the free booklet which explains 
Dr. Ryan’s tests in detail. Then ask 
any Dodge dealer to give you a real 
sample of Dodge smooth riding com- 
fort and driving ease. Give this big 
Dodge every test you know how. 
Drive it long enough, far enough to 
convince yourself that nowhere among 
all Dodge competitors is there a car that 
gives you so much for so little money. 
DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


Big Dodge Six 117” wheelbase— from $645 to $745. 
DeLuxe 117" wheelbase—from $665 to $765. 
Special 121" wheelbase— Brougham $845, Converti- 
ble Sedan $875. *All prices f. o. b. factory, Detroit, 
and subject to change without notice. No extra charge 
for wire wheels. Special equipment at slight extra 
cost. Time payments to fit your budget. Ask for the 
official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


‘vais DODGE oxv'645 
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FORBES feels more en- 
couraged than in many 


America’s outlook becomes 
more encouraging 


months. Mainly because 
President Roosevelt has 
awakened to the shortcomings of his “boy scout” ad- 
visers and is now calling into consultation industrial, 
financial and other practical leaders possessing the con- 
fidence of employers, investors, thoughtful citizens in 
general. 

Should the President adhere to his new policy, there 
is no reason why genuine recovery of gratifying, not to 
say amazing, proportions should not shortly develop. 

Materially, the nation is ripe to go ahead. Suppressed 
demands have accumulated mountain-high. A super- 
abundance of cheap money is available for constructive 
use. Many billions of debts have been readjusted. Weak 
enterprises have been weeded out. Faith in banks has 
been restored. 

In short, the depression debris has been largely 
cleared away and the path opened for a fresh march 
forward. 

President Roosevelt now has a glorious opportunity to 
achieve his major objectives: let him succeed in re-creat- 
ing confidence throughout the business and investing 
world, and all else needful to progress and prosperity 
will follow. 

He has now made a hope-inspiring start. He has 
taken the dynamite out of NRA. He has edged amateur- 
ish advisers into the background and is almost daily 
seeking guidance from such men as were featured in our 
last issue as ideally fitted to tender him sound counsel. 
He has thrown cold water on highly-sponsored but un- 
official reports that the gold content of the dollar was 
again in danger of being tampered with. He has re- 
vealed consciousness that unlimited governmental ex- 


penditures could not be maintained indefinitely without 
courting national financial collapse. He has ceased toss- 
ing bombshells into the economic arena. Organized labor 
has lately received no incitement to act cavalierly. 

Some uncertainties have not yet been removed, ad- 
mittedly. But the President cannot do or undo every- 
thing in a day or a week, notwithstanding his apparently 
inexhaustible energy. If he only continues along his 
present path, the effect cannot fail to prove salutary. 

Some day a veritable business boom will be upon us 
before we adequately realize what’s happening. It can 
come during President’s Roosevelt regime if he exercises 
farseeing statesmanship. 


Most of our crosses are self-imposed. 
* 


WASHINGTON is _ pointing 
with pride to the unprecedented 
millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions of taxpayers’ money it is 
lavishly distributing in this, that and the next State. 
This is adjudged an excellent vote-winning maneuver. 
’Twas said to have proved extraordinarily effective in 
Maine. Well, I am one taxpayer and voter who cannot 
be moved to vote for office-seekers committed to a policy 
of squandering my money, and the money of other tax- 
payers, with a recklessness never before dared by any 
political regime anywhere on the face of the earth. 

Presumably the majority of Americans want to stay 
solvent. Presumably they want their Government to 
stay solvent. 

The surest way to bring about the insolvency of 
citizens and Government. is to keep on showering mil- 
lions and billions of public money—yours and mine— 
from Washington, regardless of the quid pro quo which 


Will soaking taxpayers 
win votes? 
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‘thirty-hour week 


is reaped. Bought elections ultimately prove ruinous 
bargains. 

These truths are commended to all campaigners for 
honest candidates and sound government. 


* 


Perpetual sunshine produces a desert. 
a 
California election may mark 
turning-point 


SHOULD Socialist Up- 
ton Sinclair be defeated 
in his race for the Gov- 
ernorship of California, 
it may mark the turning-point in the national trend 
towards the Left. Should he win, politicians elsewhere 
may be encouraged to become still more radical. No 
other State election is being watched with such intense 
interest. 

The Editor of Forses, impressed by the momentous 
import of the contest, has been in California seeking 
to arouse both employing and employee classes to the 
danger which would flow from Sinclair’s impractical, 
ruinous, Utopian pipedream for making every poor man 
rich—at the expense of taxpayers. To carry out his 
grandiose Socialistic schemes, industry—and therefore 
private employment—in California would be bled white, 
ruined, forced to migrate elsewhere. 

If every voter in Florida could vote in California, 
Sinclair would win overwhelmingly ; they know that his 
election would drive the mammoth motion picture in- 
dustry to their State. Will California’s wage earners 
play into Florida’s hands? 

Employers and other taxpayers are gravely alarmed 
over Sinclair’s popularity among the unthinking. Every 
have-not naturally is thrilled by the prospect of being 
bountifully cared for by Governor Sinclair—or, if sixty, 
of being handsomely pensioned. Where all the needful 
inillions of dollars are to come from, they do not pause to 
ponder. The truth is, of course, that the millions would 
not, could not, be forthcoming for very long. The geese 
supplying the golden eggs would vamoose. 

Unless a most vigorous, intelligent, Statewide cam- 
paign of education be sleeplessly conducted, California 
may find herself facing catastrophe—and find herself a 
deadly brake on national recovery. 

California, bestir yourself! 

* 
Plenty of footwork helps many a man 
to get ahead. 
* 


Conditions not yet ripe for THE American Federa- 
tion of Labor is officially 
committed to fighting for 
general adoption of the 
This decision is understandable ; 
but America—nor any other country—is not yet ripe for 
forcing compliance with such a drastic, sweeping demand. 
Even shorter work hours doubtless will come 2s man’s in- 
ventive ingenuity lifts the toil-load from man’s back and 
hands. But compulsory restriction of all work to thirty 
hours a week at this stage would bedevil rather than 
benefit recovery. It would, among other dislocations, 


thirty-hour week. 
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play havoc with the progress already made in bringing 
about reasonable alignment of agricultural and industrial 
prices. The latter inevitably would skyrocket. Farmers 
would buy less. So would the millions dependent wholly 
or mainly upon income from investments. 

No. Despite Governmental destruction of grains, 
cotton, pigs, despite Governmental rewards to farmers 
for not producing life’s necessaries, it is and will remain 
eternally true that abundance, not scarcity, not famine, 
makes for plentitude, makes for prosperity, makes for 
material happiness. 


Mandatory immediate adoption of the thirty-hour 
week would lower rather than raise America’s standard 
of living—and would, don’t overlook, lower America’s 
ability to hold first place among the industrial nations 
of the world. 

Patience, gentlemen, patience! 

* 


The invisible must beckon us on. 
* 


Some business men are THE writer, thanks to the 

mae hospitality of President B. F. 
optimistic Affleck of Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment, has had the privilege of 
lunching and talking intimately with some forty of 
Chicago’s foremost men of affairs. They are, as a 
whole, more hopeful than they were before Washington 
began to exhibit a conciliatory spirit. Here are two 
typical Middle-Western views: 


President J. G. Chapline of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity : 


I do not share many of the gloomy outlooks that are pre- 
sented in print and in business conversations. Business totals 
do not justify such an outlook. Financial conditions of corpora- 
tions, earnings, and dividend payments aré very much in excess 
of a year ago. The outlook for the heavier industries is more 
encouraging. The Government has recognized the importance 
of stimulating these industries. The Better Housing Program 
will materially aid the building trades and building materials 
industries as actual work begins on the thousands of such loans 
already approved... . 

As more idle money is released and brought again into pro- 
ductive employment, as commercial credit is restored to its 
more normal use, and when super-liquidity ceases to be the 
dominating objective of banks and business, immediate stimulation 
and permanent progress will be assured. Money employment 
must precede man employment. 

There is a distinction, however, between the immediate busi- 
ness accomplishment and the ultimate economic picture. The 
unbalanced budget is a continued hazard. The leanings to the 
Left are disturbing factors. 

But despite all this, [ am an optimist. I think this country 
has the brains and the resources to solve its problems and work 
its way back to greater prosperity. 

Some businesses are exemplifying splendid courage. They 
have pioneered, and developed, and prospered. On the other 
hand, many big businesses strongly entrenched financially them- 
selves and with a big store of idle capital remaining in bank 
vaults or deposit boxes, continue to be timid and fearsome. | 

One regrettable thing is that successful experience, solid busi- 
ness character, integrity, and moral responsibility were never 
so greatly discounted as at present in connection with loan 
applications. Immediate marketability of the security offered 
seems the only measuring-rod. If the trying experiences of the 
past years have licked some men, I have confidence in the new 
generation that is rapidly taking hold with new ideas, new 
confidence, new courage, and new determination. 

Our own business shows approximately 50 per cent. increase 
over last year. 


Frank H. Woods, chairman of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph and many-sided entrepreneur : 
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As a result of the freedom from Anti-Trust laws and of 
co-operation, many industries are for the first time on a sound 


basis. 

I sincerely believe that the basic industry codes should be 
continued and the NRA machinery developed to co-operate with 
consumers, industry and labor in establishing a fair balance- 
point in prices, wages and hours of labor. 

As in the East, optimism is re-appearing in the Middle 
West. Washington largely controls the thermometer. 

* 
Know your own mind—but first make 
it worth knowing. 
* 


industry must aid in evolving 
social legislation 


IN ONE field industrial 
leaders can extend co- 
operation peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to President 
Roosevelt: in evolving workable, equitable unemploy- 


affairs to get together and formulate some feasible pro- 
gram; then sit down and strive to reach an agreement 
with labor ; and, this done, present the plan to the Presi- 
dent, Congress, the public. The (successful) head of 
one large enterprise sends Fores these suggestions: 


As an employer, I am strong for unemployment security. It 
is a big proposition. It has been studied very carefully by 
many countries and many States, but no hundred-per-cent. plan 
has, as yet, been developed. However, I am convinced that if 
any plan is to be successful, it must be supported by the three 
parties to it—the employer, the employee and the State. Unless 
the employee contributes a share of the expense, he will never 
appreciate what is being done for him. If he contributes, he. 
will be a tremendous factor in the policing of the fund, because 
he will get after the fellow who does not play the game. 

Much experimenting will be necessary to eliminate the weak 
spots. It cannot be worked out in a short time. Who is better 
fitted to work this out than business and labor in co-operation? 
Unless business and labor get together and develop some plan 
which is workable, a hostile Congress with a hostile lot of brain- 
trusters will force industry and labor to accept a plan which 


ment and old age insurance plans. 


Social legislation 
is surely coming. That fact employers should frankly 


face. Blind obstruction would invite destruction, not 


salvation. 


Therefore, it behooves enlightened men of 


will be extremely painful for all. Legislation is most difficult 
to change once it is passed. 
before any legislation is acted upon? It can be done. 


Why not secure the changes 


* 


Don’t let possessions possess ‘you. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


sJJU MAN beings are human beings 
all the world-over.” 

Yes. But there are differences, 
differences in different countries, 
differences even in different sections 
of our own country. 

I’m writing this in California. 

There is a difference between Cali- 
fornia business men and Eastern 
business men. 

In California they take more time 
to be sociable, to be hospitable; they 
take more time to play. 

Also, I find on this trip, they are 
more alive to the fact that the world 
and America are in the throes of a 
social metamorphosis. Consequently, 
they are somewhat sympathetic with 
President Roosevelt’s determination 
to curb individualism, to enact so- 
called social legislation, to placate 
radicalism by complying with as 
many of its demands as possible. 

Rightly or wrongly, many West- 
erners feel that the East, and espe- 
cially “ Wall Street,” was more to 
blame than were any other parts of 
the country for the boom-year ex- 
cesses, 

Whether California elects or does 
not elect Socialist Sinclair as Gov- 
ernor remains to be seen—my own 
guess is that the gas is already begin- 
ning to ooze out of his balloon and 
that he will come a cropper before 
Election Day. 

In any event, the. West will be with 
President Roosevelt in efforts to for- 





A. P. GIANNINI 


mulate unemployment and old age 
security for workers. 

It is profoundly to be hoped that 
the industrial East won’t attempt to 
stem this rising tidal wave. 


wre had the pleasure of meeting 
informally scores of California’s 
leaders. They admit they had a de- 
lirious attack of the jitters when Sin- 
clair swept the primaries; but they 
are gradually regaining their poise 
and composure. 

You learn out here that Sinclair 
tried his hand as a business man but 
made a sorry fizzle of it. 

But that he has many unthinking 


people bunkoed is illustrated by this 
incident : 

An elderly lady visited an osteo- 
path from whom she regularly re- 
ceived treatments before her finances 
became too attenuated. She informed 
him she was to resume her visits— 
but added that while she could not 
pay him right away, she would be 
abundantly able to do so “as soon as 
Mr. Sinclair is elected, because I live 
with three other elderly ladies and 
we will have a total pension of $800 
a month.” Some group, it appears, 
has been advocating a $200-a-month 
pension for everybody over sixty, and 
this guileless old lady took it for 
granted that Sinclair would gladly 
pay it! 

Upton doubtless means well. But 
nobody has ever accused him of pos- 
sessing statesmanship qualities. 

I rather suspect that Mr. Roose- 
velt would not relish having this pipe- 
dreamer as a political. bed-fellow. 


ANKER A. P. Giannini, who is 

not unknown to financial New 
York, announces a pension plan for 
his thousands of bank employees. 
A. P. is one banker who has never 
sought to roll up a fat fortune for 
himself. He is happier to-day than 
is Albert H. Wiggin, who is, I’m told. 
faced with a peck of litigious trouble. 


EW Western leaders urge scrap- 
ping all Codes. 
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is the son of probably the greatest 
business man I ever knew. In this 
alphabetical age, his symbol is PK W. 

These three initials, always written 
in red ink or red pencil, have said 
“Yes” at the bottom of countless pro- 
posals to spend millions in the last 
three years and more. 

When Chuck Klein shouldered his 
big bat and left the Phillies to join 
the Cubs last Fall, the agreement to 
pay a princely sum for him wasn’t 
worth the paper it was written on un- 
til those three letters were scrawled 
in red at the bottom. 

A $6,000,000 private-company ad- 
vertising campaign was proposed a 
few months ago. In these days most 
business men will tell you “there ain’t 
no such animal.” But it was not only 
proposed; it went through. And it 
will be duly paid for. Went through 
because PKW, the red go-ahead sig- 
nal, bloomed at the end of the last 
. page. 

A lot of business men who used to 
say “Yes” have been saying “No” the 
last year or two. In acts, if not in 
words. Raise wages voluntarily? 
Good idea, maybe, but ! Shorten 
working hours and increase employ- 
ment? Yes, of course, but ! 
Pay out more money in dividends? 
Yes, but ! In other words, 
“No!” 


T greatest “Yes” man I know 
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notifying them of 
fifty cents extra in 
dividends for every 
share of stock own- 
ed. “As a stockhold- 
er in a manufactur- 
ing company,” said 
the letter, “your in- 
terests are insepara- 
bly linked with those 
of your local retail 
merchant. Unless he 
prospers your man- 
ufacturing company 
cannot prosper, and 
we, therefore, ask 
that you put your 
special dividend to 





But at the first crack out of the 
box after NRA came into being, in- 
stead of stalling, the initials PKW 
appeared at the bottom of an order 
directing that every piece of advertis- 
ing matter of every kind under PK W 
jurisdiction should in some way boost 
the basic principles of the Recovery 
Act. And this meant that practically 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States would be reached with 
the message. 


PKW Does His Part 


More than a year ago, in the bleak- 
est days of the depression, before 
NRA was even heard of, an order 
went out in the same company to 
raise every factory employee’s pay 
and to shorten hours in every United 
States and Canadian plant. PKW at 
the bottom of the order, of course. 

A few months ‘later the NRA went 
into effect. The President’s blanket 
code was below the minimum wage 
already in effect in these plants. But 
again came a boost, with the object of 
pouring money in at the bottom to 
start the wheels. PKW made the 
order O.K. 

The first of this year, all sales and 
office workers got a juicy raise. 
PKW again. 

And on February 10, more than 
7,000 ‘stockholders received a letter 


work as soon as rfe- 
ceived.” PKW sign- 
ed the letter—with 
his full name, how- 
ever, instead of initials. 

You might know that PKW is a 
young man. He is Phil Wrigley, of 
course, the 38-year-old president of 
the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company. He 
became president when he was 31. 
His dad was a young man, too, when 
he died a couple of years ago at the 
age of 70; in spite of his years he 
kept himself young by his readiness 
to say “Yes” to good ideas and look 
ahead, instead of saying “No” and 
looking sour. . 

Phil is tall and thin, sober-faced, 
thoughtful, informal, unaffected, un- 
pretentious. Rather shy, perhaps. He 
has always loved to tinker with auto- 
mobiles and electrical contraptions. 
He is a glider enthusiast, and recent- 
ly accompanied his pet glider on a 
nose dive into Lake Geneva when 
the elevator-control wires accidentally 
crossed. In the last year or so, being 
principal owner of the Chicago Cubs, 
he has become a real baseball fan. 
Now, he is the Cubs’ new president. 

Under his dad he Had a long and 
wonderful training. He was thirteen 
years old when the latter came home 
one night and told of an opportunity 
to sell out to the chewing-gum trust 
at a figure that would make them both 
rich for life. 

“Do you think you'll ever want to 
go into the business, Phil?” his dad 
asked. “If not, I’ll sell.” 
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WRIGLEY SPENDS MONEY TO MAKE IT 


NEIL M. CLARK 


This was one critical time when 
Phil said “No!” But he meant 
“Yes!” He said “Don’t sell.” 


From that time on he was constant- 
ly absorbing informally the positive, 
breezy, go-ahead “Yes” attitude 
toward daring and original ideas 
that characterized his father, one 
of the most successful salesmen 
who ever set foot in a_ plush- 
carpeted office. Phil was pretty young 
at the time of the 1907 panic, but he 
remembers vividly his father’s fam- 
ous stroke of sheer business genius in 
that year. Most advertisers were 
tumbling over themselves to cancel 
their advertising contracts and save 
a little money. The elder Wrigley, 
however, reasoned that with so much 
less competition in advertising it was 
a corking time to buy all the space 
he could pay for. He did, and it 
put his company on the map for all 
time. 


Not Easy to Get Started 


Phil had a hard time getting any 
schooling; business kept interfering. 
His dad would come and take him off 
somewhere. He prepped at Andover, 
intending to go to Yale, but changed 
his mind in favor of Leland Stan- 
ford. He actually reached the Pacific 
Coast with the intention of matricu- 
lating, but before he could do so he 
had hopped a boat for the far reaches 
of Australia. 


His father had decided to open a 
factory out there. Phil went across 
to get it going. He and one other 
chap, with a few hired hands, used 
to make up a batch of chewing gum. 
Then Phil would go out and sell it. 
He traveled all over Australia, and 
it wasn’t a “No” attitude, but some- 
thing far more positive, that enabled 
him to put over a new product in a 
strange country. 


_ In the war Phil engaged vigorously 
in the mass production of aviation 
mechanics. He advanced rapidly from 
gob to flying lieutenant in the Navy, 
and at Great Lakes he used to turn 
out 120 finished mechanics a week 
as regularly as a doughnut machine 
turns out doughnuts. 

The big test came after the war. 
He went back into the business. But 





his dad refused to carry him on his 
shoulder. Phil had to find his own 
way, make his own job. And it was 
his own idea not to replace anyone 
who already had a job. 

He used to sit at a little'desk in 
an office belonging to a vice-president, 
and for hours at a time he would try 
to figure out why clocks were made 
to move so slowly. But even then he 
was saying “Yes” every chance he 

ot. 
, “Phil, do you want to take this 
package over to the bank?” 

An errand boy’s job. But Phil 
didn’t turn up his rather pointed nose 
at it. He said “Yes.” Anything to 
get his toes in somewhere, anything 
to make himself useful ! 

They started to put up the Wrigley 
Building on Michigan Avenue. There 
were a lot of plans to be carted back 
and forth between the office and the 
architects and contractors. More 
errand-boy work. Nobody was beg- 
ging for such a hot-leg job. Phil 
squeezed in and captured it, and as 
a result came into the management of 
all the details of construction that were 
orphans, belonging to no one else. 


PKW and Charlie Grimm, Manager 
of the Chicago Cubs 





The company’s stock was listed on 
the Exchange. This meant hundreds 
of stock transfers every day. Each 
certificate had to be signed by an 
officer. None of the regular officers 
wanted to be bothered. 


“Would you do it, Phil?” 
“Vda? 


So they made him a vice-president. 
Titles don’t mean much in this or- 
ganization. 


Gradually, in this fashion, he 
carved out a place for himself. He 
admits he couldn’t have done it as 
fast if his father had been someone 
else. But he didn’t supplant anybody. 
He found work that no one else was 
doing. He found it for himself, with- 
out help from his dad. He claims 
that’s what he is still doing. He has . 
been president for seven years. And 
his red PKW has become famous. 


Does It Pay? 


Phil Wrigley couldn’t hold the job 
he does on his father’s reputation, 
and he never tried.to. He holds it 
because, however he developed these 
qualities, he has the courage to take 
responsibility and to say 
“Go ahead!” and do the 
daring thing—even when 
it costs a pile of money. 

Some of us have been 
saying “Yes, yes!” with 
our lips for months; and 
acting “No, no!” Head- 
shakers, doubters, scared. 
PKW has been saying 
“Yes” and doing the dar- 
ing thing right along. 

Does it pay? Caution 
asks the question, and it 
deserves an answer. It 
‘an be answered. 

Phil Wrigley uses red 
ink or a red pencil when 
he puts through an official 
PKW. But that’s all the 
red there is about the 
place. You can _ look 
through every balance 
sheet the company ever 
issued, and you won’t find 
any figures in red. Not 
one. PKW in red, mean- 
ing “Yes,” spells PROFIT 
in black. 
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IFE would be tiresome if it had 
no rough spots to make us appre- 
ciate the smooth. If it were not 

for the bitter. we would not enjoy the 
sweet. If a trial is hard to conquer 
all the more honor to you who con- 
quer it. Only the weak,“lay” down 
and say “I can’t.” The successful 
man knows only the words, “I can, 
I will.” —THE HARMONIST. 


Co-operation is spelled with two 
letters—W-E.—Georce M. Verity. 


That we lived through this disaster, 
or rather good fortune, forced us to 
be industrious, laborious and experi- 
enced.— PETER THE GREAT, after the 
battle of Nerva. 


The man who changes his mind 
with every turn of the wind and 
passes himself as one with a recep- 
tive mind is in the same category as 
the man who, having once made up 
his mind, closes it against all argu- 
ment. In politics, they call the one a 
mugwump and the other a stand- 
patter. Neither of these types has a 
right to make laws under which 
others live. —Unirtep Error. 


Everything can be improved. 
—C, W. Barron. 


Health is the indispensable founda- 
tion for the satisfactions of life. 
Everything of domestic joy or occu- 
pational success has to be built upon 
bodily wholesomeness and vitality. 

—CuHar.es W. E ior. 


. Wise men are instructed by rea- 
son; men of less understanding, by 
experience; the most ignorant, by 
necessity ; and beasts by nature. 
—CICERO. 


Idleness is the gate of all harm. 
An idle man is like a house that hath 
no walls; the devils may enter on 
every side. CHAUCER. 


What a new face courage puts on 
everything! A determined man, by 
-his very attitude and the tone of his 
voice, puts a stop to defeat and begins 
to conquer. —E™MERSON. 


Believe me when I tell you that 
thrift of time will repay you in after- 
life with a usury of profit beyond 
your most sanguine dreams; and that 
waste of it will make you dwindle 
alike in intellectual and moral stat- 
ure, beyond your darkest reckonings. 

—W. E. GLapsToNE. 
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THOUGHTS 


MAGIC MEDICINE 


There’s a heap o’ consolation 
In the handclasp o’ a friend; 
It can wipe out desolation, 
An’ bring heartaches to an end; 
It can soothe a troubled spirit 
Like no magic in. the land ; 
Heaven? You are pretty near tt— 
When a good friend grips your 
hand! 


There's a heap o’ satisfacigon 
In a friendly shoulder pat; 

It’s a simple little action— 
But a mighty one, at that! 

When firm fingers grip your shoulder, 
When you sort o’ need a brace, 
Makes you stronger, braver, bolder, 

Aw more fit to run the race! 


When you're full o worry pizen, 
Aw’ the world is lookin’ drear, 
There’s a heap o’ energizin’ 
In a little pill o’ cheer! 
When some little frets distress you, 
They put nectar in your cup— 
Little phrases like “God bless you!” 
An’ the other one, “Cheer up!” 
—James Epwarp HUNGERFORD. 


Be systematically heroic or ascetic 
in little unnecessary things ; do every 
day something for no other reason 
than that you would rather not do it. 

—WILLIAM JAMES. 


A TEXT 


Judge not according to the appear- 
ance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment.—St. John 7:24. 


Sent in by W. D. Schneider, 
Sheldon, Iowa. What és your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to each sender of a 
text used. 

















_ To hear some men grousing, one 
would think that life was a disease, 
from which they longed to be set 
free as soon as possible. To see their 
dull, fishy eyes, one would think that 
nothing in the world was worth a 
glance. It is a pity that there were 
not some kindly giant who could take 
these men over his knee and give 
them a sound spanking, to wake them 
up out of their trance of pessimism, 
Every day we live we should be full 
of amazement and interest at the 
astounding drama of life, in which, 
for a few brief years, we are priv- 
ileged to play our part. 

—Erriciency Macazine (London). 


Whatever enlarges hope will also 
exalt courage. —JOHNSON, 


The greater our powers of per- 
ception and receptivity become the 
less we are mystified by the world in 
which we live. The great broadcast- 
ing stations of the universe are con- 
tinually sending out truths which we 
do not comprehend because we have 
failed to place our minds in tune. 
There is little excuse for the man 
with a one-wave-length mind to-day. 

—H. R:; ZIMMERMAN. 


As to people saying a few idle 
words about us, we must not mind 
that any more than the old church 
steeple minds the rooks cawing about 
it. —Entor. 


Touchiness, when it becomes 
chronic, is a morbid condition of 
the inward disposition. It is self- 
love inflamed to the acute point. 

—DruUMMOND. 


Strong men are made by opposi- 
tion ; like kites they go up against the 
wind. —Frank Harris. 


We sometimes speak of winning 
reputation as though that were the 
final goal. The truth is contrary to 
this. Reputation is a reward, to be 
sure, but it is really the beginning, 
not the end of endeavor. It should 
not be the signal for a let down, but 
rather, a reminder that the standards 
which won recognition can never 
again be lowered. From him ,who 
gives much—much is forever after 
expected. —ALvAN MACAULEY. 


If we could make a great bonfire of 
the thousands of laws we have in this 
country, and start all over again with 
only the Golden Rule and the Ten 
Commandments, I am sure we would 
get along much better. 

—COoLeMAN Cox. 
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Forget 
Competition— 
Get Ideas! 


T. B. Funk* 


As Told to Philip H. Smith 


you how I, with almost super- 
human intelligence, put my finger 
on the one static industry in the 
United States that could be knocked 
for a home run without even trying. 
Yard-Man, Inc., didn’t happen that 
way, though. I wanted a lawnmower 
to cut my yard in Miami without so 
much trouble that I had to 
stay home and help. I wanted 
to go away and play golf with- 
out hearing a lot of alibis 
about the inability of a couple 
of average yardmen to get the 
seven or eight hundred dollars 
of grass-cutting machinery 
that I owned to work. 
Finally, in disgust, I de- 
signed a mower. I took some 
parts that were hard to make 
from one of the gasoline- 
powered machines (such as a 
reel and cutter-bar blade) and 
designed the other parts from an elec- 
tric-motor driven machine. I could 
only go as far as the parts that I 
could get and make in Miami would 
let me—and that wasn’t very far. 
Miami has some machine shops, 
but they hadn’t had a new machine 
tool since the big boom. Pattern 
makers were as scarce as the Dodo 


[Sox tow you want me to tell 





*T. B. Funk cut his business teeth by dis- 
tributing Willys-Overland cars, and later Fords, 
in the Southwest. He founded a tractor com- 
pany, sold it to the Moline Plow Company, be- 
came manager of Moline’s tractor division, then 
engineering director of the entire company. 
Next, from acting as consulting engineer and 
sales manager for the Midwest Engine Company, 


he stepped out to organize and head the Auto- 
motive Fan & Bearing Company, which he sold 
to retire from business a few years prior to or- 
ganizing Yard-Man, Inc. 








bird. Foundries that could make 
a grey-iron casting with a section 
less than three-eighths thick simply 
weren't there. To get a piece of 
high-carbon steel was impossible, for 
the steel dealers did not know how 
to order it unless it was listed in the 
Brown & Sharpe catalog. I had to 
design the machine so that it could be 


Are you asleep at the switch? Selling 
a product that’s forty years old? 
Satisfied that it’s so good that it can’t 
be improved? 


THEN—LOOK OUT! 


Because there may be other T. B. 
Funk’s in this world to invade your 
industry with new ideas. 


made with a hack saw, a drill press 
and an acetylene torch. 

The first one wasn’t so good, but 
we fixed it up where it failed. After 
a few tries we had one that worked 
pretty well—at least the hard-boiled 
gardeners wanted to use it and let 
their other equipment stand idle. 

When the mower worked, I put it 
in the back of my car and drove 
to Racine, Wisconsin, where some 
friends lived who I thought should 
be interested in such a device, for 
they had the factories and equipment 
and needed business. They were in- 
terested up to the end of production 
but they didn’t know how to sell the 


machine; neither did I. So we called 
in an advertising agency. 

This advertising agency suggested 
that nothing be done until they had 
made a survey and then they advised 
against the survey. Of course, the 
agency took but a few minutes to 
open up all these various merchan- 
dising questions and decide them. 
While I had some pretty posi- 
tive ideas about who would 
buy the electric and who would 
sell it, this-agency surely took 
it out of me quickly, so I began 
to analyze the thing from their 
angle. And much to my sur- 
prise, after some six months 
of further investigation, I 
found that my evidence all 
pointed to first conclusions— 
that the hardware dealer was 
the man who would probably 
sell the user. It developed 
that the hardware dealer hated 
the gasoline mower like the Devil 
hates Holy Water, for the rea- 
son that they have all handled the 
gasoline machine in the past to find 
that it was the kind of a “horse” they 
know nothing about and required ser- 
vicing. ‘ They fell for the electric be- 
cause they figured if it did give 
trouble, probably it would be in the 
motor and any electrician could fix it. 
The owner would even call the elec- 
trician instead of the dealer who sold 
the machine. . 

The next step was to get a line on 
the number of people who ought to 
buy the electric machine and how 
many of them were in a given neigh- 
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borhood. It didn’t take long to find 
out that there weren’t«many potential 
customers for the electric in any 
given area, for most lawns could be 
serviced by a good hand mower. 
From there it was a small step to the 
idea that if any salesman were selling 
the line he would be in a lot better 
position if he had a machine that 
would sell at every house he came to, 
than just to the special place that 
could use an electric. From this 
sprang the idea of a hand machine 
that would be silent like the electric, 
for that was one of the things that 
so astonished everyone who saw it 
work. 


Producing on a Shoestring 


This idea finally got on paper and 
arrangements were made for one of 
the hand machines to be built. When 
it was done it was practically the 
same design as we now use. It was 
decided to shoestring manufacture, to 
have it made by a company with 
which I was formerly connected, and 
to organize a company to sell the ma- 
chine for the time being. 


At first I was the only employee. 
All I had to do was redesign the ma- 
chine so that it could be made with 
the tools our associate company 
owned, get special tools designed and 
made, organize some kind of a sales 
department, get money (the banks 
were closed) and go to it—all in six 
weeks, for May first is the beginning 
of the selling season in this latitude 
and the season ends the latter part of 
July. 

We close our year July 31, and in 
the three selling months of 1933 we 
sold 315 machines. From August 1, 
1933, to July 31, 1934, we sold more 
than 8,000 machines and this might 
have been doubled were it not for 


tinent in two days, nine hours, smashing all rail records. 
York, the unit (power, mail and buffet-cars and three sleepers) hurtled 120 miles an hour 
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the drought. Our advertising outlay 
has amounted to about $2,200. We 
have had a tremendous demand for 
catalogs and our bill for these was 
over $1,800 for the year. 


No Insomnia Here! 


I managed to pick up quite a lot 
of work for I made all the drawings 
up to the details, followed the stuff 
through the factory with a bunch of 
green men who had never made a 
lawnmower and had no conception 
of what constituted a good one. 
When I had nothing else to do I sold 
machines, wrote catalogs, instruction 
books, advertisements and _ letters, 
closed contracts, contacted jobbers 
and dealers and scooted around rais- 
ing money to pay for the shot. I 
didn’t have insomnia. 

Of course, we have competition, 
but lawnmowers on the market were 
designed too long ago to be up-to- 
date. Designers don’t seem to have 
taken advantage of modern thought 
and the result is they haven’t changed 
anything for years, not even the 
paint. One of the best manufacturers 
in the business states in his catalog 
that this “number” is a dandy and 
that you can sure get repairs for it 
for the reason that they have been 
making it for over forty years. The 
lawnmower business has made a num- 
ber of large fortunes and has re- 
mained in the hands of a few families 
for many years. It was a pretty 
tight bunch in the old days and there 
wasn’t much chance of the outsider 
getting into the inner circle. They 


had some gentlemen’s agreements 
that kept the wise ones out and the 
fools didn’t get by anyway—they 
were licked from the start. 

I never thought of this competition 
when I started after the lawnmower 


HERE’S THE RECORD BREAKER! 
M-10001, the Union Pacific’s diesel-powered Pullman train (above), has just crossed the con- 











business—I just moved in. I knew 
I had a good mower and thought the 
other fellow would think so too if he 
knew about it. In the design were 
features that I thought would be to 
his liking. By using stampings in- 
stead of castings we were able to get 
a stronger frame and a lighter one 
though unbreakable. By using accu- 
rately-machined reel bearings we are 
able to grind the reel and cutter bar 
and then set them apart by some two 
or three thousandths of an inch, close 
enough to cut grass, but not close 
enough to hit and make the usual 
lawnmower clatter. 


Making Steel Behave 


The one outstanding contribution 
we have made to the lawnmower in- 
dustry is a method and a machine 
designed to harden or heat-treat the 
reel blades. This little piece of curved 
steel is a tricky thing and it took 
some study and time to get it to act 
like a lady—believé me. It cannot 
be done properly without a machine 
such as we are using which in one 
operation takes the hot steel when 
straight, bends it edgewise, twists and 
then holds it so it cannot move, and 
then douses the whole thing into the 
quenching oil. In this way inter- 
changeable hard blades can be made, 
and in no other about which we 
know. The whole operation of bend- 
ing, twisting and dousing takes some 
fifteen seconds. 

What we have done is to apply 
automotive design and technique to 
a lawnmower. And I believe we have 
done a good job. With half the 
business we have obtained we could 
have been called successful and it is 
certain that we would have doubled 
our sales if there had been a normal 
rainfall this year. 





Frigidaire Corporation 






On stretches in Wyoming and New 
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Painless selling—to get over the point of 
rugged construction 


has always had a policy of =" 
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building to fit the research 
desires of the American house- 
wife. This Summer, sheerly as 
a promotional attraction, it intro- 
duced a mystery model refrigera- 
tor in opalescent grey, assigned 
one to each dealer for showmanship 
purposes. It took! John H. Knapp, 
Norge sales head, wondered whether 
this signified a cyclic return of con- 
sumer interest in colored refrigerator 
cabinets. He moved swiftly to find 
out. 

His first intention was to send per- 
sonal investigators with colored pho- 
tographs of various models to 5,000 
doorsteps. But the cost hit him be- 
tween the eyes and he recovered con- 
sciousness with a new idea: Why not 
gather 5,000 women together, show 
them actual colored models, enter- 
tain them, let them ballot their pref- 
erences? It would be more effective, 
more economical, build greater ac- 
ceptance, rescue sales benefits from 
the arousal of gregarious enthusiasm 
and, last of all, permit a test of group 
promotion possibilities. For all of 
these reasons, he ordered the greatest 
group promotion that has probably 
been staged by a single manufacturer 
in any industry—the Norge Modern 
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Norge Modern Kitchencraft Show 


G. E. STEDMAN 


Kitchencraft Show, held in Detroit. 

James A. Sterling, Norge Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising Manager, in 
charge of the promotion plan, built a 
program of thirteen features which 
included sparkling entertainment, in- 
teresting lectures, enjoyable drama- 
tizations, vaudeville, music and com- 
munity singing that had a galaxy of 
appeal worthy of a Broadway produc- 
tion. It was staged twice, once each 
afternoon, in one of Detroit’s largest 
auditoriums, the magnificent Masonic 
Temple. By limousine, town car, 
trolley and on foot, nearly 10,000 
women attended the two perform- 
ances (the first day in a pouring 
rain). 

The show was promoted by a lim- 
ited amount of advertising. Over 
400 Kroger Grocery Stores tied in 
with it, exhibiting banners in their 
windows the Saturday before, even 
though it meant pulling their special 
Saturday trims. J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, leading Detroit department 





Nearly 10,000 women attended the two performances of the 






Seene from the play “A Day With Mary 
Lane,” program feature 






store, tied in too, with a two-day 
promotion following the show. 
At the appliance departments 
of eight metropolitan Detroit 
stores of the ‘Grinnell Company, 
store traffic doubled after the 
show. The September business 
of Radio Distributing Company, 
Norge Detroit distributors who co- 
sponsored the promotion, doubled last 
year’s. Norge dealers all over Detroit 
report increased sales and the good- 
will effect of the promotion plan is 
still being felt. 

The Norge Modern Kitchencraft 
Show has demonstrated that women 
can undoubtedly be reached in groups 
more easily, less expensively and 
more effectively than by individual 
approach. When pleasantly enter- 
tained and instructed as part of a 
group, they listen to a story, leaving 
with fresh buying interest and good- 
will which, when approached by an 
individual salesman, they might pos- 
sibly resist. Manufacturers have 
learned the mistake of trying, by 
artful subterfuge, to get around 
the housewife’s presumed resistance, 
when all the time, nothing has been 
more interesting to her than to learn 
more about merchandise—providing 
the schooling is painless and free 
from sales pressure! 
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WHAT’S- NEW 
IN 


Coal in Packages 


A new packaging idea is winning 
two new markets for Koenig Coal & 
Supply Company of Detroit. 

Many Detroit homes have fire- 
places, in which Kentucky cannel coal 
is usually burned. But most homes 
have only one coal bin; so fireplace 
coal, to keep it from mixing with 
furnace coal, is stored in baskets and 
barrels—a method both messy and 
inconvenient. Koenig Coal & Supply 
Company saw its opportunity to cash 
in, seized it by packaging cannel coal 
in fifty-pound, trade-marked cartons 
of corrugated fibre, selling for fifty 
cents and sealed and certified as to 
weight. Result: cannel coal can be 
stored in the basement and carried to 
the fireside in the same container, 
dust and stray pieces of coal are elim- 
inated, sales have been gratifying. 

But the huckster problem was still 
unsolved. Peddlers have been cut- 
ting heavily into Detroit coal-dealers’ 
sales; they buy coal at a yard, put it 
in baskets and sell it from house to 





BUSINESS 


house. Housewives buy it at what 
seems to be a low price—but they 
never know how many pounds are in 
a basket. The packaged-coal idea 
seemed to fit in here, too, thought 
Koenig Coal & Supply Company ; it 
packaged stoker nut coal in trade- 
marked, «sealed and certified fifty- 
pound cartons, priced it at 35 cents a 
package and got immediate results. 


Employees as Salesmen 


A ringing “Yes!” is Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation’s answer 
to the question, “Can employees sell 
effectively?” For in its first five 
months, an employee sales program 
set a mark of 1,323 major load- 
building appliances sold, an annual 
revenue added per employee of $26. 

Responsible for these results was 
a carefully thought out plan. First, 
division and district managers and 
department heads were sold on the 
idea of load building by employees. 
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This primeval typewriter, an imaginative eye-eatcher at the recent National Business Show, almost stole the 


spotlight from the shiniest of 1935 models. 
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Incidentally, attendance at this year’s Show broke all records 


Next, a questionnaire was sent to 
employees to find out how much they 
knew about the company’s policies, 
problems, rates and service—which 
uncovered a general lack of familiar- 
ity with the subjects. The question- 
naire was followed by a series of 
meetings with groups of, at most, 25 
employees at which education in the 
company’s affairs was designed t 
lead them to ask, “What can we do 
about decreased revenues, increased 
taxes, the need for more income?” 

When this point was reached, the 
load-building plan was put forward— 
one through which employees might 
win bonuses ranging from a dollar 
to two dollars and a half for turning 
in the names of prospects who were 
“sold” by the new business depart- 
ment. 


Medical Care for Workmen 


To employers who are concerned 
about their men’s health, a recent 
about-face made by the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons (surgeons’ “trade 
association”) is of first importance. 

Health insurance plans for grouy 
hospitalization are right down the 
alley of the employer who wants his 
workmen to get good medical atten- 
tion at prices they can pay; the men 
pay a small sum per month into a 
central fund which is used to pay 
bills if they become ill. But medical 
men traditionally oppose these plans 
for fear that doctors will be elbowed 
out of the picture and lose their 
clients. Recently, however, the knife 
of medical opposition has been losing 
its edge as doctors have recognized 
that their fight is making no progress, 
that it is only depriving many low- 
wage earners of any sort of attention. 
And in the past few months, Cleve- 
land, New York and a hundred or 
so other communities have made rea] 
progress in group hospitalization 
among industrial workers, often with 
the actual help of doctors. 

But it remained for Dr. Robert B. 
Greenough, new president of the 
American College of Surgeons, to 
take an official, public stand on the 
subject in his inaugural address in 
October. Backed by a favorable re- 
port from a committee, he said: “The 
insurance principle seems to be about 
the only way. in_which people in the 
moderate-means class can be expected 
to pay either the hospital or the phy- 
sician for the necessary costs of seri- 
ous illness or operation.” But, he 
said, each community should work 
out its own system, based on three 
principles: complete control by local 
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medical associations; elimination of 
profit-making intermediaries; free 
choice of doctor and hospital by the 
patient. Under such a plan, the mini- 
mum fee per person for group hos- 
pitalization would be $1 a month. 

Though health-insurance plans for 
group hospitalization are new to the 
United States, England has had them 
for years. Since 1920, the number of 
small-wage earners subscribing to 
English plans has soared from 200,- 
000 to 6,500,000. 


Tips for Fleet Owners 


Last Winter, the SAE campaigned 
to induce drivers and fleet owners to 
use lighter (lower-viscosity) motor 
oils in cold weather. The campaign 
was based on a new classification for 
oil which simplified the driver’s prob- 
lem of specifying the correct oil. 

As another Winter draws near, the 
Society of Automotive Engineers is 


SUMMER CAMP 
HOLDS TRAINED MEN 


“How can | keep my trained 
men from drifting into other 
work when they’re temporarily 
laid off?” is a question faced by 
every employer in seasonal indus- 
tries. 

Many companies divide avail- 
able work. But United Parcel 
Service (which operates a cen- 
tralized delivery service in Greater 


New York and eight Pacific 
Coast cities) didn’t think this 
would work in its case. So, this 


Summer, the company tried out a 
new solution to the problem and 
now reports complete 
The company leased a Summer 
camp in the Connecticut hills, 
opened it to unmarried men, 
charged them only five dollars a 
week (which could be paid for 
out of later earnings). 

The Summer’s attendance was 
274 men. Results were improved 
morale; increased goodwill to- 
ward the company; and more 
jobs for employees with depend- 
ants who, normally laid off in 
Summer, replaced unmarried men 
staying in camp. 


success. 








again warning fleet owners and pri- 
vate motorists to insist on getting the 
right oils for meeting cold-weather 
driving conditions. 

Now the society is backing its stand 
with much new data gathered during 
last Winter. Dayton Power & Light 
Company, for example, switched to 
10-W oil in its two hundred cars and 
trucks. Results: increased mileage 
per gallon of gasoline; practically no 
increase in oil consumption (the bug- 
bear which frightens many car own- 
ers who refuse to use light oil); a 
record, for the first time in the com- 
pany’s history, of no difficulty what- 
ever in starting cars kept in un- 
heated garages. 

The SAE emphasizes four prac- 
tical reasons for using light oils 
(10-W and 20-W) in Winter: 

1. Cold-weather starting is easier 
because there is less drag on the en- 
gine. 

2. Gasoline consumption is lower 
hecause friction is less. 




























3. Though oil consumption may 
be slightly higher, this is usually more 
than offset on a dollars-and-cents 
basis by gasoline economy—a fact 
which directly challenges the theory 
which many drivers and fleet owners 
hold, that heavy oil means lower oil 
consumption, thus greater economy in 
operation. 

4. SAE 10-W and 20-W oils give 
satisfactory service in all Winter 
weather, even on the occasional warm 
days. 


Highlights in Marketing 


Joint Errort. Here are two new 
examples of co-operation between in- 
dependent companies which is de- 
signed to increase the sales of both: 

1. Electrolux vacuum cleaner sales- 
men introduced the cleansing material 
of another company by using it in 
their product’s spray attachments. 
Thus Electrolux was aided in putting 
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over a new selling point, while Nuvo 
(the new cleanser) buit up a demand 
from housewives before it was of- 
fered to department, hardware and 
furniture stores for resale. 

2. Eastman Kodak and General 
Electric are jointly campaigning to 
promote snapshots taken at night in 
the home; Eastman Kodak plans to 
sell more films, General Electric plans 
to sell more flash-type lamps. Heavy 
advertising points up to a special dis- 
play cabinet for dealers which con- 
tains both products. 

BLENDING A JUMBLE. Few U. S. 
homes are furnished in a single style ; 
furnishings are usually a jumble 
which combines Louis Quinze, Co- 
lonial, plain non-period or anything 
else. And the housewife who plans 
new furnishings sometimes drives the 
furniture dealer to despair: torn by 
indecision as to whether this or that 
will harmonize in her home, she often 
ends up by buying nothing. But Art- 
loom Corporation plans to turn this 
condition into a merchandising ad- 
vantage with a new line of upholstery 
fabrics whose texture, design and 
coloring, the company claims, will 
blend with any and all styles in home 
furnishings. Thus, reasons Artloom 
Corporation, indecision should fade 
out as a sales obstacle; and the new 
fabrics may even start a new, indi- 
vidual style for American home fur- 
nishings. In 1931, Bigelow Sanford 
Carpet Company launched a some- 
what similar idea in rugs (the “Heri- 
tage American” style) but is no 
longer giving it major emphasis. 

CELLOPHANE Dresses. The Cello- 
phane bathing suit is an old joke, 
and nothing more. But the dress of 
Cellophane actually exists; new this 


$$, IN INVENTIONS 


Chapin Hoskins 


New Checkwriting Machine 


I know one machine for which the 
coming elections are likely to create 
business. 

After the vote is in at the polls, it 
seems almost certain that this nation 
will move rapidly toward widespread 
social insurance. “Unemployment 


insurance,” old age pensions, and 
various other protections against fu- 
ture lack of earning power will be a 
fact in many states, if not all, within 
a year. And very likely the laws will 
provide that contributions be made 
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year, it is receiving the approval of 
style authorities, being snapped up by 
women and giving the textile indus- 
try something to think about. Cellu- 
lose film is slit into fine strips, and 
woven or knitted into wool, silk or 
rayon. Or the strips can be used in 
weaving a fabric made entirely of 
Cellophane. 

New Gapcet. General Electric’s 
new gadget, which had Rex Cole ex- 
cited (Fores, October 1, page 26), 
is called the “Workshop”—an elec- 
tric-driven machine for the basement 
or attic which saws, works and drills 
wood and the softer metals. With the 
machine, the company expects to capi- 
talize on hobbies growing out of the 
much-publicized leisure time which 
shorter hours will bring. 


Business Briefs 


“It Can Be Done.” Bankers, har- 
assed by bandits, have been involved 
in a private crime war of their own. 
Result: a sharp downward trend in 
bank burglaries and robberies in the 
twelve months ending August 31— 
which proves, the American Bankers 
Association was told at its Washing- 
ton convention, that “it can be done.” 
Factors in the thirty per cent. de- 
crease (the first since 1929) were: 
federal officers who took noted crooks 
out of circulation ; casualty and sure- 
ty underwriters who limited their 
coverage on cash not kept under time- 
lock and campaigned for later open- 
ing of timelocks ; bankers themselves, 
who installed better protective devices 
and took greater precautions. 

Arr Travet Garns. That business 
men are using air-transportation ser- 
vices more and more is revealed by 





by employees as well as employers. 

If so, the machine I speak of (I 
saw it the other day at the Business 
Show), certainly ought to appeal to 


a good many employers. It is a 
checkwriting machine which furnish- 
es each employee, on the stub of his 
check, with a complete outline of his 
pay record for the week; regular 
earnings, extra earnings, deductions 
for any given purpose, and the net 
amount. The machine also prints, 
simultaneously, an itemized payroll 
record, and records the total pay- 
ments and deductions in each classi- 
fication. 


Money-Savers 


Other interesting time and money 
saving equipment seen at the Busi- 
ness Show: A dictating machine that 





returns from a recent United Air 
Lines questionnaire answered by 630 
companies. Returns, when contrast- 
ed with those from a similar ques- 
tionnaire sent out in 1931, showed 
that: (1) In 1934, 42 per cent. of 
the 630 companies’ executives had 
travelled by air, against 30 per cent. 
in 1931; (2) 53 per cent. used air 
transportation on business trips, 
against 31 per cent.; (3) 41 per cent. 
encouraged salesmen to travel by air, 
against 21 per cent. 

Worvp’s Recorp Firm? Aetna 
Casualty & Surety’s talkie, Saving 
Seconds, is establishing a record of 
effectiveness which must be close to 
the world’s best for a commercial 
film. A dramatic story of the folly 
of saving seconds at the cost of lives 
in driving, it was first shown at an 
insurance convention this year, and 
since has been playing a leading part 
in many safety campaigns. The 
motor-vehicle commissioners of every 
state are using it. In New York City, 
it is a big gun in the police depart- 
ment’s traffic-safety campaign, which 
has lifted New York to the top of 
the large-city list for driving safety. 
A Manhattan judge showed it to 
traffic violators, whose “tickets” to 
the show cost them from two dollars 
up, depending on the violation. And 
the Esso “land cruiser,” Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company’s combined 
safety-and-sales promoter (ForBEs, 
September 15, page 16), is leaning 
heavily on Saving Seconds. The 
Esso cruiser, after a six-weeks safety 
tour of New York State, is currently 
spending three weeks in New York 
City and soon will depart to carry 
the gospel of safe driving to other 
territories. 





will record equally well whether you 
shout into it with all the force of your 
lungs or speak in so low a tone that 
no one in your office can overhear 
what you say. ... A typewriter with 
electrical carriage control but man- 
ually operated keys. Another type- 
writer completely actuated by elec- 
tricity, keys and all. One claim made 
for the latter is that fifteen or twenty 
carbon copies can be made with no 
more effort on the typist’s part than 
is required for a letter with one copy. 
... An adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing and dividing machine said to 
operate twice as fast as any previous- 
ly in existence. An electric Calcu- 
lator of the adding machine type 
which registers sub-totals and also 
accumulates them into a grand total. 
A Calculator with a safety device 
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“touch typing” 
complete 





ly Touch the “Carriage Return Key” 
on a Burroughs Electric Carriage 
er Typewriter—the carriage instantly 

returns to starting point, or to any 

predetermined intermediate point 

—and the paper spaces up auto- 
u matically. The operator's hand 
does not leave the touch position 
ir to return the carriage—there is no 
interruption in rhythm, speed or 
- ease of typing. Shifting for capitals 
: is also electric. The size, shape 
y and keytouch of this new machine 
o are like other Burroughs Standard 
4 Typewriters. For a demonstration, 
phone the local Burroughs office. 
Write for free, descriptive booklet. 
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which makes incomplete key strokes 
impossible. . . . A de¥ice which will 
photographically reproduce any busi- 
ness record within a few mainutes. 


For Better Lighting 


Every wide-awake factory man- 
ager should be familiarizing himself 
with the two new types of lighting 
which have come forward in the past 
year. Both of them (which have been 
previously mentioned in this col- 
umn), offer real possibilities either 
for saving expense or for increasing 
the quality of work. 

One of these new lights is the one 
which contains sodium vapor. A 
speaker at the October convention of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
reports that some of the sodium va- 
por installations now used on Euro- 
pean highways make it possible for 
an automobile driver to see a pedes- 


Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Santa Claus Vote Decisive 


The Congressional campaign closes 
on a crescendo of spending. Emil 
Hurja’s “Bible,” which tabulates 
Uncle Santa’s emergency outlays by 
states, counties and Congressional 
districts, has been the speakers’ 
manual in the precincts. 

No issues were joined. There was 
no real debate on policies. From an 
obscure North Dakota campaign cir- 
cular printed late in September came 
the stirring slogan which since has 
figured, in one form or another, in 
every important contest: 

Our President has heard our cry for help 
and has answered it. Will you bite the 
hand that is feeding you? 

For the moment, therefore, Amer- 
ican politics has degenerated into a 
race for the Treasury trough. Gov- 
ernment is a grab-bag ; and the ballot 
is a lettery ticket on bounty. 


Priming the Political Pump 


The North Dakota campaign leaf- 
let itemized federal expenditures and 
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trian a quarter of a mile away. (This, 
in spite of the fact that sodium vapor 
lamps consume less current than or- 
dinary incandescent lamps.) Because 
of this high “visual acuity” given by 
sodium vapor, this type of lamp, 
which gives forth a single-toned yel- 
low light, is particularly effective in 
plants where it is important for work- 
ers to be able to distinguish fine de- 
tails. Jewelers’ work benches for in- 
stance. It is also suggested that sodi- 
um lamps be used in large high build- 
ings such as steel mills, and they have 
obvious possibilities for lighting out- 
door spaces such as switching yards. 

The other new type lamp is that 
which contains mercury under high 
pressure. This new lamp has a far 
higher efficiency than either the old 
incandescent or the old style mer- 
cury lamp. Another advantage is 
that it can be plugged into any light 


loans since Mareh, 1933 aggregating 
$147,623,444, or roundly $220 per 
capita. It then pointed out that taxes 
paid into the Federal Treasury from 
North Dakota in the same period 
amounted to only $2.34 per capita. 
Thus, every man, woman, and child 
in the state has “profited” $100 to $1. 

A similar compilation was mailed 
from Washington to every state. 

“You can use this any way you 
like—in speeches, radio talks, or 
newspaper interviews, embellishing 
the facts as set forth with your own 
views or opinions,” said Mr. Hurja’s 
covering letter. 

Other state totals listed in the 
“Hurja Bible” included: New York, 
$1,119,770,348 ; Ohio, $731,652,000 ; 
Missouri, $234,374,000 ; Iowa, $220,- 
170,000. 

In Illinois, it transpires, there are 
2,500 relief administrators at work. 
Their salaries aggregate $645,000 per 
month. 


Story of the “Hurja Bible” 


Mr. Emil Hurja, dashing and 
genial Executive Secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee, got 
his start in Washington as patronage 
arbiter in the PWA last year. 
Trained from the precincts in the 
Tammany school, he is now the polit- 
ical Man Friday of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley in the larger theatre. 

From all the scattered agencies dis- 
bursing relief and recovery bounties 
he secured secret compilations indi- 
cating dollar diffusion by states. 
These figures, of course, relate to 
governmental operations ; but they are 
not available in any public record. 
Even newspapermen may not examine 





socket and when used in combination 
with ordinary filament lamps yields a 
very close approximation to daylight. 

Here is an important point in con- 
nection with the higher efficiency of 
these new lamps, particularly the high 


pressure mercury lamp. <A_ good 
many factories and stores and offices 
today have illumination insufficient 
for the work being performed by the 
human beings they house. In many 
cases owners and managers are will- 
ing enough to increase their illumina- 
tion, but cannot do so because the 
existing wiring is already fully load- 
ed. With the new lamps, illumina- 
tion can be stepped up considerably 
with no change whatsoever in wiring. 

Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any 


related information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 


the Hurja itemizations. They may 
be obtained only by persons approved 
by Mr. Farley or Mr. Hurja. 
Washington did not hear of “the 
Bible” until mimeographed sheets be- 
gan to drift back from the states. But 
in the two weeks since word of its 
secret circulation leaked to the press 
it has won place among the celebrated 
documents of American politics. 


' “Tn American politics to-day,” runs 


a new stage gag, “paths of glory lead 
but to the gravy.” 


A Note on Taxation 


As budget time approaches again, 
the thought of the business and fi- 
nancial world turns inevitably to 
taxes. From my old files I have dug 
a statement which impresses me for 
its incisiveness and soundness. It is 
worth quoting: 


Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors, because they are a burden on 
production, and cau be paid only by pro- 
duction. If excessive, they are reflected in 
idle factories, tax-sold farms, and hence in 
hordes of the hungry tramping the streets 
and seeking jobs in vain. Our workers 
may never see a tax bill, but they pay in 
deductions from wages, in increased costs 
of what they buy, or—as now—in broad 
cessation of employment. 


Some day, I venture, this perfect 
statement of the economics of gov- 
ernment will be incorporated in the 
text-books of the land. It is a better 
statement of the case than I ever have 
come upon in an economics text. 

The words were uttered by Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., October 19, 1932. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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«: | Employers of the United States 
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«| and Canada make protection possible 

‘ood e 

«| for approximately 6,000,000 employees 
1ent 

the a | 

“il he business concerns which ‘ 
ina- are helping their employees to 

the help themselves through Group 

ad- Insurance are performing a fine 

bly service. They are doing their 

ing. part toward solving one of the 

My country’s problems. 

hich It is significant that even though 

any American business was com- 

io ¢ pelled to “trim its sails” during 


the depression, a large percent- 
age of the Group Insurance 
previously established through 
lay various Life Insurance Compa- 


ved nies is in force today. 
the Not long ago the president of a 
be- middle - western manufacturing 
Sut company was asked “How does 
- your Group Insurance Program 
oa te?” He replied: 
oe operate?” He replied: 

“The cost is shared between our 
is employees and the company on 
ad a mutually satisfactory basis. 


Our plan provides a year’s wages 
to the widow should an em- 
7 ployee die; it provides a check 
fi- fromthe insurance company every 
to week when heis sick or 
hurt; it provides him 






or a life-time income _ . il 
is . 

— - i old to **T want to tell you that one of the best 
i ay. Sa eee things our Company ever did was to 


security is of great 
m value to our employ- 
in wee §€8=— ees, their families, our 
be company, and to the community at large.” 


offer our employees Group Insurance.” 


economic basis. The Metropolitan will be 
glad to prepare a plan specially adaptable 


Not all employers are in a position to insti- a ee: 
Med P to any individual business organization. 


tute such complete plans. Many plans pro- 
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vide just for a stated sum of money for the 
employees’ families in case of death. Some 
plans also include sick benefits, and others 
make provision for future retirement as well. 


The Metropolitan cordially invites execu- 
tives to send for plans which clearly show 
how employers and employees have put into 
effect Insurance Programs on a sound and 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. It also issues 
annuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders, and any divisible surplus is returned 


-to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


© 1934 m.t.1.ce. 
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This chart of bank debits outside New York shows approximately what to expect of business in the next few months. 


Business Trends 


when on October Ist I definitely 

told Forses readers “Yes, busi- 
ness is going to be better,” the state- 
ment was recejved with considerable 
skepticism. But it was. 

The day after the article carrying 
this message to Fores readers went 
to press, one of the nation’s fore- 
most newspapers remarked editorial- 
ly: 
“Since the middle of June the 
course of American business activity 
has been downward. 
business index compiled by this paper 
fell last week, to a point where it 
cancelled all the gains achieved be- 
tween last November and April of 
this year. . . . Coincident with the 
business decline in the last few 
months there has been a similar de- 
cline in confidence.” 

Yet by October 21, three weeks 
later, this same newspaper had been 
able to report four consecutive im- 
provements in its business index, the 
last headlined “a substantial gain.” 


| T seems hard to believe, now, that 


Turn Was Anticipated 


Surprising as it may seem, there 
should have been nothing surprising 
about this more-than-seasonal busi- 
ness improvement in October. Most 
business men clearly had not expected 
it. But those who read and rely on 
the business anticipations published 
regularly in Forses have been pre- 
pared for it since mid-Summer. Our 
August 15 issue made, in fact, this 
now particularly interesting  state- 
ment: 

“Both our Business Recovery In- 
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The weekly ° 


At a Glance 


dex and our ‘relapse index’ appear 
to have hit bottom in July. Both of 
these indexes begin to turn upward 
from four to six weeks before a gen- 
eral feeling of confidence is noticeable 
in the business community.” 

At the same time, Forses warned 
its business readers that “the coming 
Autumn does not look like one of 
fireworks, but rather one in which 
those businesses which steadily hoe 
their row will reap reasonable but not 
astonishing benefits.”” This anticipa- 
tion has been just as true as the 
others. 


What's Ahead? 


What next, then, for those who 
have the courage to rely on advance 
indications instead of waiting to climb 
on the band-wagon after it arrives? 

The next turn of business is not, 
on the surface, so encouraging. The 
upward turn which led us into a 


gratifying October has already begun 
to falter. But before explaining in 
detail just what is happening, I want 
to make perfectly clear to every busi- 
ness man who reads this, that this 
change is a perfectly normal and 
natural one and is not cause for 
alarm. It should not be made the 
excuse for postponing business de- 
cisions but is instead, the threshold 
of another period of business en- 
couragement. 


The Facts of Business 


In outline the facts are these: 


1. The natural and normal Fall 
rise has come to an end, and a natural 
and normal but slight seasonal decline 
may be expected as we enter No- 
vember. Both these facts should be 
clear to anyone who will study the 
chart on this page with its record of 
what has happened in each of the 
past three years. 


2. Along with the September-Oc- 
tober seasonal rise there came also an 
improvement in the ratio of this 
year’s business to that of last year. 
This improvement has been going on 
since early August but appears now 
to have come to an end. (Last May 
we anticipated that this improvement, 
as expressed in bank debits, would 
begin in August, and in August that 
it would continue until November. 
Actually it began at the end of July, 
a few weeks ahead of our estimate, 
and has ended in October, again 
ahead of the estimate. ) 


3. It now seems likely that the 
trend will again reverse itself, turn- 
ing upward, in December. This 
should be true both for bank debits, 
which are a rough measure of busi- 
ness in dollars, and for physical vol- 
ume in most lines of business. The 
projected improvement in December 
looks especially encouraging for re- 
tailers. 


In explaining, on October 1st, why 
(Continued on page 26) 


HOW BUSINESS RATIOS TO LAST YEAR ARE SHIFTING 


Lowest Point Recent High Most Recent 
Recent Months : Point Four Weeks 
Automobile Production ..... 67 (October 13) 67 
Bank debits: 
a eee 90 (July 25) 104 (September 12) 99 
Outside of N.Y.C.......... 101 (August 1) 110 (Sept. 12-Sept. 26) 108 
Carloadings : 
Miscellaneous ..........-- 96 (July 28) 101 (September 29) 100 
Dt cibepannedeaereenaes 90 (August 4) 95 (September 15) 94 
Grain and Grain Products. 70 (May 12) 135 (August 18) 102 
SE ie Ga cenan ene 91 (April 14) 189 (September 1) 136 
ee eee kan d eeees 77 (August 18) 97 (October 6) 96 
Dn Acnheiienbasseceuan 62 (August 25) 78 (October 6) 77 
Electric Power Output...... 99 (September 22) 102 (October 20) 102 
Ce Se nee rere 113 (October 18) 113 
Southern Pine Orders...... & (June 16) 111 (October 11) 111 
Steel Ingot Production...... 44 (September 8) 63 (October 13) 63 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Changes in Car Design 

Speaking personally and not in his 
official capacity, the other day Henry 
M. Crane, technical assistant to the 
president, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, predicted gradual rather than 
sudden, radical changes in car design 
in the near future. 

A past president of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Mr. Crane 
told a group of fellow engineers that 
he believes present transmissions to 
be quite satisfactory and that no early 
change to radical types is indicated. 
Power shifting would be quite easy 
to accomplish, he indicated, but with 
synchromesh transmissions so little 
shifting is required that, in his opin- 
ion, the extra complication is of 
doubtful value. 

He sees certain definite advantages 
in the “overdrive” in the case of cars 
driven at high speeds in the open 
country, but says that this feature 
sometimes interferes with maneuver- 
ability. 

Knee-wheels on the front have 
proved their worth, he believes, espe- 
cially in fast driving on poor roads, 
but they have increased production 
costs. Some changes in springing at 
the rear may be undertaken, but the 


current arrangement of leaf springs © 


in the rear, in his opinion, is quite 
satisfactory for most road conditions. 


American Cars Gain 


Rate of sale of American-designed 
cars in export has been considerably 
higher than that of all car sales 
throughout the world. Taking the 
rate of sale about the middle of this 
year as compared to a date early in 
1933, American sales in export were 
up more than 70 per cent. as com- 
pared with a little more than a 40 
per cent. increase for sales through- 
out the world, exclusive of the United 
States. 

The biggest .gains have been re- 
corded in such countries as Brazil, 
South Africa, Australia, Denmark, 
Japan and Sweden. Belgium, France 
and Italy—all of which, it happens, 


have stuck to the gold standard— 
show declines. 


Maintenance Standards Urged 


At the behest of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, the American Standards As- 
sociation has begun a project looking 
toward establishment of standards of 
operation and maintenance for pas- 
senger cars and trucks. 

Despite the fact that only a rela- 
tively small proportion of total ac- 
cidents can be traced to mechanical 
defects in the motor vehicles in- 
volved, insurance, replacement-parts 
and repair-shop interests as well as 
important safety organizations have 
for many years fostered a broad ef- 
fort to formulate and arrange en- 
forcement of laws defining what is a 
safe vehicle to operate on the high- 
ways. The periodic inspection plans 
adopted by a number of states may 
be said to be one result of this gen- 
eral movement. 

So long as such efforts stick to 
definitions of performance require- 
ments—refraining from restriction of 
vehicle-design progress by trying to 
tell car makers how those perform- 
ance requirements are to be achieved 
—and so long as the cost and difficul- 
ty of enforcement procedures bear 
reasonable relationship to the prac- 
tical results possible of achievement, 
production of constructive results is 
possible. Statutes bearing on specific 
construction features inevitably re- 
strict design flexibility, remain in the 
laws long after design progress has 
left the need for them behind and 
make it impossible for the car owner 
to get the most for his money in 
automotive transportation. 

Since A. S. A. procedure provides 
for representation of all possible in- 
terested groups in the development 
and establishment of standards, this 
whole controversial question seems 
likely to have a full airing within the 
next twelve months. 


The News Kaleidoscope 


With a 13 per cent. increase in 
truck sales over last year up to Octo- 
ber 6, Reo is announcing new one- 
half ton and new one-and-one-half 
ton models, both of which are stream- 
lined. . . In 21 states designated by 
the Department of Agriculture as in 
areas affected by drought this year, 
new passenger-car registrations for 
the first eight months of 1934 ex- 
ceed the similar period of 1933 by 
32 per cent. .. White has just brought 
out a new heavy-duty truck which 
carries a 12-cylinder “pancake” or 
flat engine underslung beneath the 
floorboards. . France announces 
the end of quota restrictions on im- 
ports as of November 1. 





THE CLAMOR 


OF THE CROWD 





Ev: RY Scott Receiver built during the 
past five and a half years has been an all-wave 
receiver! For some four and a half years Scott 
owners actually have enjoyed true all-wave re- 
ception. Such leadership in accomplishment 
sounds loud and clear above the clamor of claims 
for “amazing and revolutionary developments” 
made by manufacturers just entering the all- 
wave field. 

Today the Scott All Wave Fifteen gives the 
highest perfection in all-wave reception of 
domestic and foreign broadcasts on every chan- 
nel between 13 and 550 meters. 

Custom-constructed to the most exacting 
scientific standards known in radio engineering, 


Scott Receivers have earned by service their title 
as “The World’s Finest Radio Receivers.” 


AND NOW SCOTT PIONEERS 


AGAIN WITH *yrectessth,” 


By a daring innovation in the arrangement of 
its powerful, full 12-watt-output high-fidelity 
and console design, the Scott All-Wave Fifteen 
is given delightful new tonal loveliness and exact- 
image reproduction never before known to radio. 
No longer does the singer’s voice seem to come 
through a barrel, or the orchestra sound as 
though playing in a box. 


THE SCOTT GUARANTY IS 
ASSURANCE OF SUPERIORITY 


This receiver is sold for 30-day trialin the buy- 
er’s home with the definite understanding that 
it must out-perform any other receiver in side- 
by-side reception or by scientific laboratory 
measurements. If it fails it may be returned for 
full credit without quibbling. Also, its every part 
(except tubes) is warranted for five years. 


Sold 
(in the 
U.S. A.) 
only direct 
from the 
Laboratory 
where it is 
Custom- 
built 


MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 























iE. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. § 
y 4436 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 784, Chicago, Ill. § 
§ Send me at once all details he Scott # 
] O-Ware Fifteen, incl tech at } oe Sane ’ 
; Proof o 5 Ages Lene me dere : 
H H 
H Name 1 
H H 
; Address H 
! 4 
§ Town State a 
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marketing territories compare best with 


Business 
Gains on 
Atlantic Coast 


sales attention is the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Improvement has been moving def- 
initely and decisively eastward. The 
nation is at present in a curious fifty- 
fifty condition ; in approximately one 
half of it improvement has the upper 
hand, and in the other half there have 
been more or less serious setbacks. 
But out of twenty-one states in which 
the upward trend holds sway, fifteen 
are east of the Mississippi. More im- 
pressive still, twelve of these favored 
states are among the eighteen coast 


B: far the best place for current 


THE LIST OF “BEST” CITIES 


Among cities in which business has re- 
cently compared more favorably with the 
same period a year earlier than at any 
other time since early last May, are the 
following (listed in order of population) : 

1. New Orveans, La.: During October, 
business as a whole has been distinctly the 
best of the entire year to date. Last year, 
business at the same time failed to reach 
the best Summer levels and two years ago 
it had fallen sharply from the levels of 
earlier Autumn. 

2. SEATTLE, WasH.: Although business 
in October fell off somewhat from Sep- 
tember levels, the drop was slightly less 
than that of a year ago. 

3. Cotumsus, Onto: Business here has 
recently compared more favorably with 
conditions a year earlier than at any pre- 
vious time since the first publication of the 
Pictograph. . . . Last year, October busi- 
ness was barely ahead of the best levels 
of the earlier months. This year it has 
been substantially ahead. 

4. St. Paut, Mrnn.: Here, too, com- 
parison with a year earlier is more favor- 
able than at any previous time in Picto- 
graph history. October business was dis- 
tinctly the best of 1934, whereas a year 
ago it failed to surpass the best levels of 
Summer. 

5. Ere, Penna.: In this city, too, com- 


parison with a year earlier is the best 


yet. Last year, October business failed to 
surpass the levels of the previous January. 


states which stretch from Maine to 
Louisiana. 

The seaboard states in which the 
upward trend is strongest are Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Virginia and Maine. Others 
of the twelve are New Jersey, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, Massachusetts, New 
York and Florida. In addition, al- 
though the recent trend has been pre- 
dominantly downward in North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, the situation 
in those states has begun to improve 
since early October. 

Other states, west of the Missis- 
sippi, in which upward movement pre- 
dominates are Wyoming, Minnesota 
and Nevada; California, Washington 
and Missouri. But in California im- 
provement is distinctly slowing down. 

It is obvious from the Pictograph 
map, on the other hand, that the East 
“can stand” more current improve- 
ment than the West. A large “D” 
area will be seen extending from 
Lake Ontario to South Carolina, and 
other “D” areas cover important parts 
of the New York and Philadelphia 
metropolitan territories. A third fair- 
ly large “D” area is shared by Ala- 
bama and Georgia, a fourth by IlIli- 
nois and Indiana. 

The three small “D” areas shown 
west of the Missouri on the Picto- 
graph of October 15th have now be- 
come considerably enlarged. 


This year it has been 30 per cent. ahead 
of January and distinctly better than in 
any other month. 

6. Et Paso, Texas: Another record 
comparison! A year ago October here was 
nowhere near the best of the ten first 
months. This year it has been decisively 
so. 

7. Wrnston-Satem, N. C.: Although 
higher prices in the local tobacco market 
have figured in the business gain over last 
year, they do not tell the whole story. 
From September Ist to October 15th, the 
number of jobs filled by the local office of 
the national reemployment service exceeded 
the number of new applicants for jobs. 

8. Fresno, Cauir.: A _ recent report 
shows retail sales of automobiles in Cali- 
fornia 10 per cent. greater than a year 
ago, Fresno County sales 42 per cent. 
ahead. Business totals in Fresno have been 
climbing steadily ever since May. 

9. Wremincton, N. C.: The total 
volume has recently been greater than at 
any time in several years. 


10. BAKERSFIELD, Catir.: In the auto- 


mobile comparison mentioned above in con-' 


nection with Fresno, Kern County (in 
which Bakersfield is located) stands even 
better, with sales 48 per cent. ahead of 
last year. Business here has made more 
gains in twelve months than at dny time 
in Pictograph records. October totals have 
been by far the best of the year, whereas 


“New Way to 
Advertise” 


Amazed Me With Sales 
And Good-Will Results! 


“T’m glad I let a friend 

persuade me to try 

Autopoints for good- 

will advertising. I never 

believed in pencils or 

other novelties before. 

But I found that Auto- 

points are something 
outside the usual run 
of pencils. Handsome, 
extra-long-lived and 
utterly foolproof; 
they’re ils of the 
kind a man buys for 
himself. I find that 
when a man gets one 
of my Autopoints it 
stays in his pocket. He 
sees my message 
twenty times a day. 
Incidentally, I always 
pick Autopoints for my 
non-commercial holiday remembrances to business 
friends. They appreciate a gift like this!” 

Used by 4000 Firms! 


Write today for an extremely valuable book of busi- 
ness-getting selling ideas to which over 4000 success- 
ful Autopoint users have contributed. It’s called “37 
Sales Plans.”” Sent free to you. Also, let us tell you 
how Autopoints are saving 41c to 90c per year per 
employee for office forces. It may mean many dol- 
lars saved for you. Write, on firm letterhead, to 


/ { 
The 8 Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, DEPT. F-11 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


CUT YOUR 
TRAVEL TIME | 











ET those two powerful motors of 
UNITED’s big Boeings shorten your 
travel time by hours —even days. And 
with this time-saving, money-saving 
speed goes travel-comfort that has set a 
new standard for transportation. 

Unirep offers the same high standard 
of service on all routes—always a multi- 
motored Boeing—always two pilots. Only 
UNITED offers stewardess service on every 
plane. 


CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — NEW YORK 
9 planes daily 

NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 


For reservations and schedules call UNITED 
AIR LINES ticket offices, hotel porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph offices. 


UNITED AIR LINES 











in 1933 they were by no means the best. 


70,000,000 MILES EXPERIENCE 
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Notice 
to our 
«stockholders 


Dividend of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock November 15, 1934, to 
stockholdersofrecord3:00 P.M. 
November 1, 1934, without 
closing the transfer books. 


Jj. S. Prescott, Secretary 


Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
—Post Toasties—Grape-Nuts 
— Postum — Post’s Bran Flakes — 
Baker’s Premium Chocolate— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker’s Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioca— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina— 
Baker's Cocoa—Post's Whole Bran. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


>SmK<<< 











3 OUTSTANDING BARGAINS! 
EVERY DAY 
THE DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE 


Forecasts the Direction and Extent of the 
Next Important Market Move for 38 
Such Market Leaders As 
AC, AR, A, CTM, K, G, DD, ELO, 
GOR, IT, s, 3 W and wx 
And Pick 


For Immediate Action 
$20 ) Monthly — $50 Querterty 
Sample Free. No Obligation. 
Unusual aocatauiiios 
Available Now. Act Promptly 
THE FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


32 Broadway, New York 











Please Mention ForseEs 
When Writing to 
Advertisers 











Business Trends at a Glance 
(Continued from page 22) 


improvement should be expected dur- 
ing that month, I showed how busi- 
ness moves through a cycle of six 
stages. At one extreme stage there 
is improvement in practically all lines 
of business and at another extreme 
stage exactly the opposite is true. In 
between these extremes we have 
stages in which individual businesses 
are one by one shifting their direc- 
tion. Six charts were published to 
show how, at the moment, the major 
tendency was upward. 

As we slip into November we pass 
into one of these in-between stages. 

The index of electric output (com- 
parison to last year) seems now, for 
instance, to have turned definitely up- 
ward. It seems likely that the similar 
index for Steel Production will con- 
tinue upward for some time. 


Contradictory Shifts 


The index for bank debits, on the 
other hand, has turned definitely 
downward. So has that for bank 
debits outside of New York City. 
Except for coal and coke, indexes 
for the various types of car loadings 
seem also to have turned downward. 

On the other hand, it is quite pos- 
sible that the index of livestock load- 
ings, which has been moving down- 
ward ever since August, will shortly 


face about in an upward direction. 
The extent of progress of these 
various contradictory shifts will be 
more clear from a study of the table 
on page 22. 
A similar contradiction on a geo- 


graphical basis—a_ contradiction 
which again marks a definite stage of 
business change—is revealed by 


Forses Business Pictograph on page 
24. What the Pictograph shows is 
that, state by state, the country is at 
the moment in an almost fifty-fifty 
condition of upward and downward 
movement. 


No Eldorado, but Progress 


The probability is that by mid-De- 
cember the majority of lines of busi- 
ness will again be moving upward. 
By that time the preponderance of 
geographical movement will again be 
upward and the index for bank debits 
will be improving. It is this prob- 
ability which makes it possible once 
more to say to Fores readers that 
although no post-depression Eldorado 
is yet in sight, those who steadily hoe 
their row in the next few months will 
reap appropriate results. 

At the same time, it seems wise to 
repeat here the statement made in 
our last issue, that if the business 
totals of the next six months are be- 
low those of the same months a year 
earlier, neither surprise nor alarm 
should be felt. Once this last gasp of 
the depression is over, the road 
should be steadily upward—C. H. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE.ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1934. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

Allan E. Aird, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

the Business Manager of Forbes, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 

Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537. 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 

reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor—B. > Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. 


Managing \ Hoskins, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager—Allan E. Aird, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 

B. Cc. Forbes Publishing oe Inc., 120 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth ae New York, 
ef 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 

and other security holders owning or holding 

1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds. 

mortgages, or other securities are: 

C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
, a 


N. 
Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, . Y., whose stockholders 


owning one per cent. or more of the stock are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 

Ave., New York, N. Y.; C. ie a 90 Broad 

Street, New York, N. Y.; H. Johnston, 165 

Broadway, New York, N. ¥: R. Dollar, San 

Francisco, Calif.; J. Speyer, 24 Pine Street, 

New York, N. Y.; E. G. Grace, 25 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y.; J. A. Farrell, 71 Broad- 

way, New York, N. Y.; Estate of Mrs. H. C. 

Frick, P.O. Box 755, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. M. 

Schwab, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; C. 

H. Sabin, 140 Broadway, New York, N. "Y.; 

T. A. Dooling, 2 Wall Street, New York. 

N. Y.; H. Fleishacker, San Francisco, Calif.; 

G. Gordon Brownell, 60 Wall Street, New York, 

N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York, N. Y.; I. Cochran Corp., Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

ALLAN E. AIRD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of mee yi 1934, 

NK D. SCOTT, Notary Public. 
My ee. a March 30, 1936. 
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AMONG THE MORE THAN 1000 SUB- 
JECTS COVERED IN THIS BOOK ARE: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 

Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 

Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 

Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 

Successful Principles of Margin 
Trading 

Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 

Figure Charts—A Help or a Hoax? 

How to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 

Professionals “Cross” the Public 

How to Join the Successful Group 

Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 

How Useful Are Advisory Services? 

How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 

Profits from Plain Common-Sense 

How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 

Government Regulation and Charts 

1 Schedule for Risk Diversifica- 

ion 

Selecting the Proper Market Service 

Proper Use of Stop Orders 

How to Correct Market Timidity 


375 pages—11 Charts and IIlus- 
trations. Handsomely bound and 


gold stamped. 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The 1935 Way to Stock Market 
Success—a brand-new book by 
a noted financial authority. 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS,” Financial 
Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE. 


The old methods of investing and trading are out! Ignor- 
ance has become a costly luxury. The Stock Market—with 
its new laws, its new rules, its new line-ups, still has hand- 
some profits in store. Fortunes will again be made. NOW 
is the time to lay the foundation. 


But the market holds out its rewards only to those who 
know its meanings, its workings, its pitfalls, its hidden 
shortcuts. 


Schabacker’s new book initiates you into the stock market 
of today and tomorrow. It takes you out of the ranks of 
the thousands who will always lose and places you among 
the professionals. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” speaks the language of 
Success. lt enables you to see ahead. It shows you when 
and what to buy, when and how to get in and out. 


It makes profits surer, quicker and easier. It gives you the 
same priceless information that professional traders use 
and that every wise investor must use to be successful. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” should be 
your constant guide and counselor. It is writ- 
ten by one of the country’s greatest authori- 
ties, for practical, successful operation. It is 
truly a NEW DEAL for the investor who 
wants to make money in the market! 


The Advance Edition is going fast. Send the coupon today 
so that you may get your copy at once. There will neces- 
sarily have to be a wait for the next edition. Take advan- 
tage of the $1.00 saving for cash—it gives you this $5.00 
book for only $4.00! 


Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Advance Copy 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me an ADVANCE COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s new book, 
“STOCK MARKET PROFITS,” at the SPECIAL CASH PRICE of $4.00 
(on charge orders $5.00). My remittance is enclosed. 


MEI Th = Die rc ho dtc hale ar eta a: aol a OL isle oa aa era 


a I oS. ings cs cia dy te shel ANGMAR Ww ne Ll a 


(] Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will be 
filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
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What’s Ahead 
for Stocks? 


Is a new Bull Market in the 
making? — Or will elections 


interrupt recovery? 
"T tows. dioce typical of the timely ques- 






tions discussed in each week’s UNITED 

OPINION Bulletin. Let us send you the 
current Bulletin with the following valuable 
features to help you keep your investment 
program safe and profitable: 


HOW TO INVEST IN A 
REGULATED MARKET 


This timely article outlines new methods 
investors and traders can use with success 
today. 


MARKET FORECAST 
Clear-cut appraisal of outlook for 
prices with definite recommendations. 
BONDS TO BUY 
Attractive investments for safety and income. 
COMMODITY TRENDS 


Definite price forecast on wheat, cotton, 
sugar, silver, and 95 other important com- 
modities. 


stock 


12 FAVORED STOCKS 


List of the 12 stocks most favored for pur- 
chase by the country’s leading financial 
authorities. 


You will receive all these features in the 
current Bulletin without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.34 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ a Boston, Mass. 
| ecm nea re eat a 














SCHABACKER 
METHOD 
OF 
TECHNICAL 
TRADING 


PRIVATE course of in- 

struction by mail on new- 
est and soundest practical rules 
for success in stock or com- 
modity markets. A_ three- 
months’ training course, with 
400 pages of clear advice, rule 
and information, illustrated with 
over 70 practical market charts, 
and a three - months’ question 
and answer service. 

Special Summer price reduc- 
tion still in effect. Write for 
full information and a new de- 
scriptive booklet with sample 
studies. 


R. W. SCHABACKER 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Please Mention ForseEs 
When Writing to 
Advertisers 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, Ocroser 25TH, 1934. 

OR several months past the writer 

has held to approximately the same 
general theories regarding the future 
of the market and the principle of 
compromise which should be applied 
to practical policies. Regular readers 
may well be growing slightly weary 
of such repetition, but experience has 
shown that it is wiser to let the 
market itself decide an ambiguous 
situation than to allow one’s desire 
for action to force judgment. 

We continue, therefore, to hold the 
opinion that the market in general 
should be bought rather than sold, 
in anticipation of true reversal of the 
long decline and a new major upward 
movement, to begin any time between 
the immediate future and the early 
part of next year. The time element 
of such a statement is not open to 
definite forecast. But we should ex- 
pect the advance to start early, rather 
than late, in the period mentioned. 

In spite of such favorable views 
for the longer term, however, we 
must also repeat our previous qualifi- 
cation that, from a technical stand- 
point, there is the definite possibility 
of one more intermediate decline. 


We have also suggested previously, 
of course, that such a false move, if 
it does appear, should be less im- 
portant than the strength which we 
would expect to follow it. 

These views are repeated at this 
time simply because recent action of 
the market has not changed them to 
any important degree. And they ex- 
plain the basis for our continued com- 
promise recommendation for both the 
investor and the speculator. ‘That 
policy is one of 65 to 75 per cent. 
accumulation at the present time, pro- 
viding adequate current long com- 
mitments for the anticipated major 
advance; yet allowing for some addi- 
tional buying reserves if we should 
get an intermediate shake-out first. 

As regards this latter point, and 
with respect to purely short-term 
trading operations, it must be admit- 
ted that the market has behaved con- 
siderably better than we had an- 
ticipated over the past three weeks. 
Such favorable action tends to dimi- 
nish the probabilities of our inter- 
mediate reaction developing to any 
serious extent. But it has not yet pre- 
cluded the advisability of making 
practical provision for at least mod- 
erate intermediate recessions over the 
next few weeks. 

It is assumed therefore, on the 
basis of our oft-repeated recom- 
mendation, that both investor and 
trader are well accumulated at this 
time, but still retain fair reserves for 
possible contingencies. In addition, 
it may currently be said that the 
immediate market position offers 
sufficiently close protection levels to 
justify even some additional specula- 
tive purchases for active traders, 
with stop-loss levels at the lows of 
October 24th. 

(Next article about November 8th.) 
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Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will 
be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 

















Wall Street 
Pointers 


LTHOUGH the Government has 

been trying desperately to tighten 
up on tax loss allowances for income 
tax purposes during the past year or 
two, it is still reasonable to assume 
that much will again be heard about 
“tax selling” at the close of the cur- 
rent year. In a healthy attitude of 
forward planning, the individual may 
well ponder at this time the profitable 
theory that he should be on the op- 
posite side of the market from the 
public. In other words, if he is plan- 
ning to sell securities for tax loss 
purposes, then he may find it worth 
while to do so before the bulk of 
traders get the same idea. 


Do Your Christmas Selling Early! 


The moral might be to do one’s 
year-end tax selling in the very near 
future, instead of waiting until the 
last few days in December, when 
most people finally get around to it. 
This is especially true if the indi- 
vidual contemplates the possibility 
of re-purchase after the necessary 
thirty-day interval. 

In order to re-purchase such stocks 
before the end of the year, for in- 
stance, it would be necessary to make 
the original sale for tax loss before 
the end of the current month. Lest 
the writer be accused of “treason,” 
it may be noted, of course, that such 
suggestions are offered only for those 
individuals properly entitled, by law, 
to benefit from year-end selling ad- 
justments. 


More Government Bonds Called 


In the October Ist issue, we called 
attention to the fact that two addi- 
tional series of the Government’s 
Fourth Liberty 41%4 per cent. bonds 
were called for redemption as of that 
date, and should be turned in or 
liquidated. 

Around the middle of the past 
month there appeared yet another re- 
demption announcement, on the same 
issue. Three more series, comprising 
those whose serial numbers end in the 
final digits 5, 6 or 7, have been called 
for redemption as of April 15th, 
1935. Interest will cease on that date, 
and it is not too early for holders of 
the called bonds to begin thinking 
about whether they want to sell, re- 


deem or exchange such securities. 
This makes eight series in all of the 
Fourth 4%4’s to be called thus far, 
including all bonds with the final 
digits 0, 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 or 9. 


The Elections—Right or Left? 


Whatever may be one’s personal 
sentiments in the election campaigns 
now coming to a close, there is little 
question that they hold great poten- 
tialities in shaping the future course 
of Government planning, and are 
thus important to the stock market as 
well as to business. 

It is no secret, of course, that about 
the fondest dreams of victory for the 
Republican party this year would be 
to retain a few speaking acquaint- 
ances in Congress—a purely moral 
victory, at best. More seriously, and 
definitely, however, it seems the ex- 
pert opinion that if the new Con- 
gress is less than two-thirds Demo- 
cratic, it will mean that public 
sentiment is turning more conserva- 
tive. One political authority suggests 
that purely “even” results, in this 
off-year, would be a Republican gain 
of perhaps 30 seats. If they gain 
less than that, popular sentiment is 
still growing for the “New Deal.” 
If they should gain more than 40 or 
50 seats it might be accepted as a 
popular suggestion that the Admin- 
istration tend somewhat to the right 
in future planning. 


The Tobacco Stocks 


Two special groups have drawn at- 
tention by doing considerably better 
than the general market over the past 
six weeks or more. They include the 
merchandising stocks and tobaccos. 
The strength in retail department 
store and mail order issues is largely 
seasonal, and is merely confirming 
our previous forecast recommenda- 
tions noted in the August Ist issue. 

Good action of the tobacco group is 
based upon strong technical position, 
and also on the rapid recovery in 
consumer demand which has raised 
cigarette production to the highest 
comparable figures in about five 
years. 


A New Popular Brand 


To join American Tobacco (Lucky 
Strike), Liggett & Myers (Chester- 
field), Reynolds (Camel) and Loril- 
lard (Old Gold), Philip Morris & 
Company has been coming ahead rap- 
idly, sliding into fifth place among 
the popular, standard-priced brands 
with its Philip Morris cigarette. 

At around current prices, the com- 
mon stock of Philip Morris offers a 
dividend yield of not much over 3 
per cent., but an increase is not im- 
probable if the company’s rapid prog- 
ress continues. 








lt benefits both! 


Employer and employee join 
hands when GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE on the contributory plan 
is adopted. 


Each bears a part of its cost and 
in his own way shares its benefits. 


GLAD TO GO INTO MORE 
DETAILS WITH EMPLOYERS 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 























Why Wait Any Longer? 


Learn what controls market 

action and price movements. 

See how you can protect your 

capital and accelerate its growth. 
Send for booklet F-29 


EN 
A. W. Wetsel Ss Nes, Chrysler 
Advisory <= *, Building 
& 
Service, Inc. 2 New York 
YS 
EEE OS 











MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 

Ask for booklet J 6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway .. New York 


























A regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty cents (60¢) per share 
on the common stock of this 
stockholders of record at the 

close of business October 29, 1934. Books 

will not close. 


CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY Inc. 
Company has been declared 
payable November 15, 1934, to 

J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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tDeficit. 





October 31. 








30 





*Includin 
(e) Year ended Apri 


il 


prices on old stock. 
30. (f) Year ended Ma 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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), Partly sue. 
31. (g) 
q) Before charges for depletion. 


« 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 «86$9 $0.43¢ $0.41,6m  Addressograph-Mult. ...... " 38- 8; ’20-’33 11%- 6% S =e 
No 841 40 3.80 2.63,6m Air Reduction............. $4.50a 223- 31; ’28-33 106%- 91% 103 4.4 
10 1,492 12 | ee Alaska Juneau ............ 1.20a 33- 4; ’29-'33 23%- 165% 19 6.1 
No 4,153 21 121¢ 0.56f,6m Alleghany Corp............ me 51- 1; ’29-'33 5%4- 1% 2 ais 
No 2,402  §8i — eer Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 42; 24-33  16034-115% 128 47 
No 1,323 27 2.19 0.697,9 m Allis Chalmers ............ & 76- 4; ’29~-’33 23%- 10% 13 ate 
25 2,474 59 Cle Ammerteah Cam....cccesccss 4 158- 29; 27-33 10734- 90% 101 4.0 
No 600 106 7.077° 8.90¢ Amer. Car & Foundry..... 116- 3; ’25-'33 33%- 12 17 ae 
No 1,928 om 9.927 10.647# Amer. & Foreign Power.... 199- 2; ’25-'33 13%- 4% 6 a 
No 1,008 4 Cll American International..... . 150- 3; ’28-’33 1l - 4% 7 sie! 
No 768 23 5.12} 3.28t, 6 m Amer. Locomotive ......... ; 136- 3; ’28-'33 3834- 14% 17 i 
No 16,158 12 | ae American Radiator ........ 55- 3; ’29-'33 175%- 10 13 a 
25 «1,711 33 0.44 1.15,6 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 144- 3; ’29-’33 28%- 13% 18 sini 
No 1,830 43 0.77 1.07,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.. 130- 5; ’28-’33 51%- 30% 37 ieee 
100 450 153 . [ess Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 96- 13; ’22-’33 72 - 46 60 3.3 
100 18662 132 7.37 483,9m Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310- 70; ’22-’33 = “10534 110 8.2 
25 3,134 36 oe American Tobacco “B”..... 5 270- 44; ’28-33* 8414- 6 80 6.3 
No 400 25 10.64 4.967,6m Amer. Woolen............. - 166- 2; ’20-'33 17%- ; 9 en 
50 8,674 55 0.79+ 0.349,6 m Anaconda Copper ......... - 175- 3; ’24-’33*  1734- 10 11 a 
5 7,579 10 0.498 0.03}, 6m Armour of Ill............. oh 27- 1; ’25-’33 8 - 3Y%* 6 oak 
1 587 22 5.477" 1.717 Assoc. Dry Goods......... ro 76- 3; 25-33 18%- 7% 12 ee 
100 2,427 264 1.037 0.10,8 m Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 298- 18; ’24-'33 73%4- 45% 53 3.8 
25 2,667 51 2.46 2.02,9 m _ Atlantic Refining.......... 1 78- 8; 28-33 35%4- 21% 23 44 
No 223 3s «56 10.337" 10.41¢,9 m Auburn Automobile........ - 514- 28; ’28-33 57%- 16% 27 ‘oe 
No 1,005 27 5.22+ 4.9478 Baldwin Locomotive ....... oe 67- 2; ’29-'33 16 - 6% 8 sace 
100 2,563 129 0.84+ 1.77+,8 m Baltimore & Ohio.......... va 145- 4; ’23-'33 34%4- 13% 15 a 
20 439 43 4.12 2.74,9 m _ Beechnut Packing ......... 3.25a 101- 29; ’23-'33 671%4- 58 67 49 
5 2,098 11 0.59 0.72,6m _ Bendix Aviation........... a 104- 5; ’29-’33 23%- 9% 12 ae 
No 3,200 124 477+  0.23+,6m _ Bethlehem Steel ........... - 141- 7; ’23-’33 4914- 25% 28 ie 
25 4,395 31 RE eee Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; 29-33 28%4- 19% 25 6.4 
No 736 85 7.498 7.408 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 82- 9; ’23-'33 447%%- 28% 40 75 
No 742 90 6.18 5.578 Brook. Union Gas......... 249- 46; '24-'33 8014- 56% 59 8.4 
No 5,000 6 0.26 0.32,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 97- 6; ’29-'33 193%- 10% 14 3.0 
No 965 39 4.687¢ 4.28 California Packing ........ 1.50 85- 4; '26-'33 4434- 18% 37 4.0 
No 512 16 0.89 0.77,9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1 99- 6; ’26-’33 2914- 12% 15 6.7 
100 195 137 14.66 ...... St >. aaa aie 515- 14; ’22-’33 8634- 35 48 mes 
No 1,123 36 Saye 8=—ss«s wke aes Cerro Ge PASO0....0.<0vcee 2 120- 4; ’20-’33 43%4- 30% 38 5.3 
No 1,800 53 3.69 2.08,6 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 112- 5; ’27-33 487%- 34 39 6.3 
25 ~=7,655 50 3.67 2.71,9 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’22-33*  4854- 39% 43 5.8 
5 4,361 20 2.77 1.89,6m Chrysler Corp............. 1.25a 141- 5; ’25-’33 603%- 29% 35 3.8 
No _ 1,000 14 8.81 ee! —e re 6 191- 41; ’29-33 142 -95% 140 4.3 
No 341 56 tat ”oaenew Colorado Fuel & Iron...... “4 96- 3; ’27-’33 8%4- 3% 4 ane 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.46 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 141- 4; '26-33* 19%- 6% 9 ae 
10 954 18 1.52 2.83,9 m Commercial Credit......... | 71- 4; ’25-'33 35%- 18% 28 3.6 
No 2,636 = 0.88 0.70,9 m Commercial Solvents ...... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-'33 363%4- 15% 20 3.0 
No 33,673 5 0.017 0.0273 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-'33 3%- 1% 2 ce 
No 11,477 55 3.32 2.578 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 2 182- 31; ’28-’33 473%- 25 27 74 
No 14,218 18 OO5t —s_ neces Consolidated Oil.......... 0.40 46- 4; ’°22-33* 14%- 73 8 5.0 
20 ~=1,751 44 4.31 5.67* Continental Can ........... 3 92- 17; ’28-'33 893%4- 69% 86 3.6 
5 4,739 16 0.18 0.50,6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.50 63- 4; ’26-33 22%- 15% 17 2.9 
25 2,530 35 3.87 2.33,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; '26-’33 8414- 55% 65 5.6 
100 450 146 4.68;  0.36¢,6m Crucible Steel ............ és 122- 6; ’21-33 383%%- 17 19 sin 
* 10 1,000 23 | — eS Cuban American Sugar..... 60- 1; ’21-’33 9%- 3% 6 : 
1 6,721 3 0.32¢ 0.167,6 m Curtiss-Wright ........... 30- 1; ’29-'33 5%4- 2% 3 
100 516 247 9.51¢ 1.03,4 m Delaware & Hudson....... 230- 32; ’20-'33 73%4- 35 40 = 
50 1,689 89 1.774 0.614,8m _  Del., Lack. & Western..... = 173- 8; ’22-’33 33%4- 14 19 aa 
No 700 25 1.58 0.80,6 m Diamond Match........... 1 30- 10; ’30-’33 28%4- 21 25 4.0 
No 953 12 ee ari Dome Mines.............. 3.50a 40- 6; ’27-’33 46%- 32 42 7.7 
20 11,550 3 2.93 3.06,9 m - Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.10a 231- 22; ’29-33  103%- 80 92 3.4 
No 2,256 61 4.76 2.91,6 m Eastman Kodak........... 4 265- 35; ’22"33 105 - 79 102 3.9 
5 885 11 0.45 0.77,6m_ Elec. Auto-Lite ........... ; 174- 8; ’28-’33 31%- 15 24 shas 
No 3,394 18 2.32 1.8243 Electric Power & Light.... 104- 3; ’25-'33 9%- 3% 4 
100 1,511 120 2 za it ee) SS errr ee 94- 2; ’23-'33 24K%- YK 12 
10 386 49 0.577 0.408 General Asphalt .......... i 97- 4; ’20-’33 23%4- 12 16 iad 
No 28,846 11 0.38 0.41,9 m General Electric ........... 0.60 403- 9; ’29-33*  25%- 16% 18 3.3 
No _—_ 5,251 11 2.10 1.12,6 m General Foods............. 1.80 137- 20; ’26-33*  36%- 28 30 6.0 
No 662 45 4.13¢ 3.57% General Mills.............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’33 64¥%- 51 56 5.4 
10 43,500 14 1.72 1.51,6 m General Motors ........... 1.50a 92- 8; ’29-'33 42 - 24% 30 5.0 
No 321 17 0.517 1.087, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-’33 45%4- 23% 25 4.0 
No 2,000 2 1.06 0.60,6 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 8; ’27-’33 13%- 8% 12 8.3 
No _ 1,826 13 1.30 | ee 2 ae 1.20 82- 8; ’28-'33 23 - 16% 18 6.3 
No 1,156 21 0.18 0.48,6m Goodrich, B. F.........:.. a 109- 2; ’20-’33 18 - 8 10 un 
No 1494 23 0.47. , 0.037,6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 155- 6; ’27-’33 41%- 18% 21 
1 2,283 2 0.02+ 0.017,9 m Graham-Paige Motors..... 61- 1; ’25-’33 44- 1% F 4 
100 2,487 155 1.28+  1.86+,8m Great Northern Pfd....... 155- 5; ’27-’33 32%4- 12% 15 
No 198 99 0.27 0.61,6 m Gulf States Steel........... 26- 3; '25-'33 42 - 15% 18 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(n) Year ended 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 729 = $3 
100 400 112 
No ___1,535 18 
100 . 
No 703 44 
No 4,243 58 
No 14,584 10 
No 6400 37 
No 750 38633 
No 1,125 15 
No 10,437 26 
10 5,487 16 
No _ 1,831 26 
25. 2,377 37 
No 1, 46 
25 523 42 
10 1,890 19 
No 300 57 
No 667 61 
No 1,510 42 
10 1,858 37 
100 828 52 
No 4,465 25 
No 2,730 14 
10 6,289 17 
No 1,628 20 
No 6,263 12 
No 1,884 12 
No 5,456 21 
25 2,157 48 
100 4,993 148 
100 =1,571 110 
No 8, 188 28 
25 6,272 29 
No 15,000 3 
50 13,168 90 
No 5,503 30 
No 3,820 69 
No 13,131 Nil 
1 291 Nil 
10 9,000 16 
No 4,780 36 
15 30,905 28 
No 7 39 
25 =3,241 25 
100 3,772 189 
100 1,298 163 
No 12,645 4 
No 2,162 64 
No 13,103 43 
25 25,761 45 
10 1,751 18 
5 1.247 11 
No 2,463 26 
25 9,352 37 
No 2,540 15 
No 2,412 17 
No 23,682 6 
No 666 27 
No _ 9,001 24 
25 4,386 36 
100 2,223 201 
5 2,087 7 
No 14,520 31 
No 2,925 54 
No 23,252 12 
No 391 31 
No 397 13 
20 600 36 
No 837 20 
No 1,464 8 
100 8703 178 
100 1,045 193 
No 3,172 16 
50 §=. 2,586 66 
10 9,750 17 
tDeficit. Rr ye 
(e) Year ended 
October 31. (p) ‘Fear 


Earns 
1933 


$4.06 
0.877 
2.87¢ 


Nil 


3.26 
0.707 


0.477 
2.9778 
1.62 


0.537, 13 m 
0.73 
2.22 
1.498 


1.99 
1.59 
0.45 
7.88 
0.24 
3.18 
1.23 
3.56 
0.747, 10 m 
1.197 
1.137 


3.507 
7.097 


4.17 
0.217 
3.487 
2.96 


Earns, 1934 
m=months 


$2.55, 6 m 
1.037, 9 m 
0.407, 6 m 


Nil€ 


484,6m 


0.62, 6 m 
0.27, 6 m 


0.26, 9 m 
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prices on old stock. (), Ras 4 extra. 
30. (f) Year ended M 
ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
ore charges for depletion. 


Div 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ...ccccccec 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Int, FIOTVESIEE. cc ccccscedes 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 0.60 
OR ee ra 2 
Johns-Manville ........... on 
Kelvinator Corp..........- 0.50 
Kennecott Copper ......... 0.60 
ee Ee 0.80 
Kroger Grocery ..........- 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
PN ENE ra canicwsie nce ee 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
NN ON Snidcaien cance e 1 
SE 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 
Missouri Pacific........... ; 
Montgomery Ward........ ‘ 
DRM DROOOIR Soc cicescsccse. 1 
National Biscuit.........:- 2 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products .. 
Nat. Power & Light....... 80 
National Steel............- 1 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
North American........... 0.50u 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 
Packard Motors.........-- ea 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation ........ 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... - 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears, Roebuck........-60. - 
Socony-Vacuum ........-- 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2.40 
Southern Cal. Edison....... 1.50 
Southern Pacific.....7..... Ds 
Southern Railway ......... 4 
Standard Brands.......... 1 


Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 


Sterling Products.......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .......... - 
Studebaker Corp.......-.-- 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 


Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 


Union Carbide & Carbon.. 1.40 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
Union Pacific.....cccccccee 6 


United Aircraft ........... 

United Corporation........ ed 
OSE ee 3 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
U. S. Leather 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
Be tn ceccnnacess 
Se eee 


Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... a 
Woolworth, F. W 2.40 


(b) Year Ea January 31. 


eee er eee eee 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


182- 
140- 

59- 
298- 
162- 

76- 
159- 


° 60- 


244- 
51- 
56- 

120- 
97- 


262- 21; 
272- 12; 


68- 


293- 16; 
104- 22; 
(c) Year ended February 28. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


26; 


"27-33 
7; °24-"33 
3; ’27-’33 


2; *22-’33 
; °24-'33 
0; ’28-’33 
4; °28-’33 
3; ’29-33 


0; ’29-'33 


3; ’26-’33 
5; ’29-’33 
6; ’26-’33 
0; ’24-’33* 


; 24-33 
3; °23-’33 
6; °24-’33* 
9; ’24-33 
; '28-’33 
0; ’28-’33 
7; °25-’33* 


4; ’26-’33 


2; ’29-'33 
4; ’28-33 
8; ’26-’33 
0; ’28-'33* 
5; ’26-’33 
1; ’24-’33 
3; ’28-’33* 
7; ’26-'33 
3; ’29-’33 
9; °26-'33 
6; °24-’33 
3; ’26-’33 
5; ’27-33 
2; °29-’33 
7; ’22-’33 
8; ’27-'33 
3; ’27-'33 


3; °29-’33 
1; ’27-’33 
7; °29-33 
0; ’27-33 
5; °24-’33* 
4; ’27-'33 
4; ’27-33 
7; °22-’33 
3; ’22-'33 
8; °26-’33 
5; ’25-’33 
5; ’26-33 


20; ’22-33 
46; 1933 


— 


— 
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2; ’29-’33 
2; ’24-33 


26-33 
’26-'33 
"29-33 
"29-33 
’28-'33 
’29-'33 
; 24-33 
"24-33 
"29-33 
"29-33 
’26-"33 
"29-33 
’28-’33 
"27-33 
"28-33 
"25-33 
; 22-33 
’26-’33 
"28-33 
27-33 
"28-33 
29-33 
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Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


68 - 48% 
12%- 4% 
24%4- 6% 


1S%- SY 
149%4-131 
467%- 23% 
29%4- 21 


663%%- 39 


21%- 11% 
23%- 16 

22%- 13% 
335%- 23% 


101 - 74% 
35%- 20% 
4434- 36 

19%4- 153% 


9414 - 
4134- 22 
62%- 35% 
1434- 9% 


38%. 20 


32%4- 12% 
oe on 


18%4- 13 
315%- 16 
6% 
58%4- 34% 


25%4- 11% 
23%4- 12% 
6%- 2% 
39%- 20% 
45 - 29% 
59%- 35% 


9%- 4% 


514%- 31 
19%- 12% 
393%%- 283% 
221%- 10% 
33%- 14% 
36%4- 11% 
254%4- 17% 
17 - 6% 
42%- 26% 
50%- 40 
661%4- 47% 
10%- 4% 
94%4- 2% 
2934- 20 
43%4- 30 
41 - 24 
8%4- 5% 
51%4- 36 
50%- 35% 
20%4- 11% 
133%- 90 
373%4- 8%* 
8%- 3% 


66%%- 29% 
36 - 15% 
47Y%4- 27% 
5474- 41% 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
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1934 


(n) Year ended 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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A strategic *‘ 
retreat over 

Armistice 
Day... 


CHALFONTE 
HADDON 
HALL 


Trade the rumble of traf- 
fic’s artillery for the swish 
of the surf on the sand, 
and enjoy our boundless 
hospitality in the bargain. 
Grand food, peaceful 
rooms, dances, and spe- 
cial entertainment. 


Moderate rates. American 


and European plans... . 
Special weekly rates. i 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY ¢ 











































































































Odd Lots 


Send for our booklet, “Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F. 861 


JohnMuir&.@ 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway _—11. West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


100 Share Lots 
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Which Stocks Are a 
Buy Now? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 














Div. 69-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
FORBES, NOVEMBER I, 1934 


Six Stocks the 
Average Man 
Should Own 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


asking security and market advice 
indicate that the average investor 
has two major problems to solve. In 
the great majority of cases such let- 


[= letters received from readers 


metals, motors, public utilities, rails, 
and commodities. In addition to such 
considerations it goes without saying, 
of course, that the entire list has been 
selected on a basis of individual merit. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany is the world’s largest producer 
of copper, a leader in the manufac- 
ture of copper products and also an 
important producer of other metals, 
including zinc, lead, silver, and gold. 

The parent company has no direct 
funded debt but there are subsidiary 
bonds of a little over $30,000,000, 
followed by 8,674,000 shares of $50 
par capital stock. No dividends on 
the latter issue have been paid since 
1931 and resumption of payments is 
not an early probability. 

Earning record has been highly 
irregular, with a profit of over $69,- 
000,000, or more than $8 per share 
in 1920, and a deficit of nearly $7,- 
000,000 in 1933, before charges for 
depletion. Profits have improved 
during the present year, however, and 
it seems probable that the company 
will show a moderate profit in 1934. 








STATISTICS ON THE SELECTED LIST 


Com. Shares 


Stock Out. 
ND: BSc ncecienune 8,674,000 
Chrysler Motors ....... 4,361,000 
Consolidated Gas ....... 11,477,000 
Liggett & Myers “B”... 2,277,000 
So AEG er 4,993,000 
Ce eee 1,464,000 

d—Deficit. 





Cur. Earned Earned Current 
Div. 1930 1933 Price 
Nil $2.07 $0.79d 11 
$1.25 0.05 2.78 36 
2.00 5.06 3.32 26 
5.00 7.15 4.84 100 
Nil 7.21 1.08d 21 
Nil 15.89d 3.50d 16 








ters either ask what the investor 
should do with stocks which he is 
holding at a loss or inquire what are 
the best stocks to buy with additional 
capital at the present time. 

The first of these questions can- 
not be answered, of course, in a 
single article, but some assistance 
may be given on the second problem. 

In the current article we present a 
list of six common stocks which rep- 
resent, in the writer’s opinion, a well- 
rounded, even though small, portfolio 
for the average investor. In making 
such a selection we have tried to 
cover as many of the important 
points of diversification as possible. 
We include, for instance, three stocks 
which are now paying dividends, to 
offset the other three which are not 
on a current dividend basis. Some 
of the stocks are high-grade invest- 
ment issues, while others are fairly 
speculative. 

There are at least two stocks which 
would definitely benefit from infla- 
tion. The list is also selected with an 
eye to diversification of industry, in- 
cluding representative issues in the 


The stock is a low-priced speculation, 
with its chief current attractions on 
the basis of inflation possibilities. 


One Automobile 


Chrysler Corporation is one of the 
leading concerns in the motor indus- 
try and is one of the “Big Three” in 
the popular-priced field. The com- 
pany has an assumed bond issue of 
around $40,000,000, followed by 
more than 4,000,000 shares of $5 par 
common. The regular dividend rate 
is $1 per share per annum. It was 
reduced to this level from $3 per 
share in 1930 but has been continued 
through the entire depression. Thus 
far in the present year the company 
has also paid a small extra dividend. 

From a peak of over $30,000,000. 
or more than $7 per share, in 1928 
net income dropped to a deficit of 
$11,000,000 in 1932. Earnings re- 
covered to better than $12,000,000 
last year, however, and 1934 ought 
to show another attractive gain. 

Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York needs no introduction as 
one of our largest and strongest pub- 

















lic utility enterprises. Due to the 
spectacular declines in the common 
issue during the past year or two the 
stock is not so highly regarded as 
previously. But the writer still con- 
siders it a high-grade business-man’s 
commitment. Net income has de- 
clined only gradually, from $68,000,- 
000 in 1930 to slightly under $50,- 
000,000 in 1933. 

Earnings have continued to recede 
during the present year and the divi- 
dend has been reduced from $4 to 
only $2 per share per annum. It 
seems quite certain, however, that the 
present rate will be earned with a 
good margin in 1934 and the stock 
represents one of the few financially 
strong companies whose junior issues 
are selling as low as ten times current 
earnings. 


One Tobacco 


Liggett and Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany is one of the big three in the 
popular cigarette field. The company 
has a large line of tobacco products 
but its chief claim to fame is the 
Chesterfield cigarette. 

There is a funded debt of around 
$28,000,000, followed by 225,000 
shares of $7 cumulative preferred 
stock, 860,000 shares of $25 par com- 
mon stock and 2,300,000 shares of 
$25 par class “B” common stock. 
Dividends on the latter issue are paid 
at the rate of $4 regular and $1 extra 
per share per annum, to give a cur- 
rent yield of around+5 per cent. 

Earning record has been large and 
fairly regular. Net income dropped 
to $17,000,000 last year, the lowest 
levels since 1925, but profits appear 
to have improved once more in the 
present year and the company is in a 
strong position financially. 


One Railroad 


New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany has a total funded debt of 
around $671,000,000, followed by a 
single issue of around 5,000,000 
shares of $100 par capital stock. No 
dividends on this issue have been 
paid since 1931 but the regular rate 
in previous years was $8 per share 
per annum. Earning record has 
been generally good but net income 
slumped sharply during the depres- 
sion to a deficit of nearly $20,000,000 
in 1932. Last year this was reduced 


to only about $5,000,000 and it seems | 


probable that the deficit will be re- 
duced considerably further in the 
present year. 






An Inflation Stock 





United States Rubber Company is 
one of the leaders in the manufacture 
of practically every type of rubber 

















Read and Heed! 


You, readers of FORBES, are the active, alert men of 
affairs to whom a prosperous, progressive America is 
the very blood of life. 


You must be willing to face the truth, since ONLY 
the truth makes facts, while theories and phrases grow 
in the garden of dreamers. 


The truth is that American Business has not yet 
regained its normal stature; that doubt and fear and 
hesitancy are still stunting our economic life; that the 
courage and daring that fused thirteen little colonies 
into a mighty nation have given way to caution and 
conservatism. 


And the truth is that you, and only you, can bring 
America back to its rightful place by simply being 
Americans again! 


You can give back employment to the millions who 
want to work. 


You can revive the stunted purchasing power of all 
those who have had to lower their living standards. 


You can reopen closed factories and put our ships 
back on the seas. 


You can bring joy into the lives of the discouraged 
and self-respect to the takers of charity. 


You, readers of FORBES, can either retard prosperity 
or speed it, AT YOUR WILL. 


In the next issue Forses will begin a 
planned program of business revival. 

We will show you just how you can do 
your share. 


Please read what we have to say—and 
heed! 
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article, but it is noted chiefly for rup- 
ber footwear and automobile tires. 

Following a funded debt of a little 
over $71,000,000 there is a small 
issue of 651,000 shares of non-cumu- 
lative preferred stock and 1,464,000 
shares of no-par common. No divi- 
dends on the common have been paid 
for more than a decade. Earning 
record has been irregular and gener- 
ally unsatisfactory in recent years, 
with four deficits out of the past six 
annual reports. It is notable, how- 
ever, that the company’s deficits have 
been diminishing each year since 
1930, and last year there was actually 
a small profit. 

It is difficult to forecast 1934 re- 
sults, but another moderate profit 
appears probable. The stock is noth- 
ing but a speculation, of course, but 
it is one of the more attractive po- 
tential beneficiaries of inflation. The 
company is uniquely situated with re- 
spect to its raw rubber supply, main- 
taining its own plantations. 





SUPPOSE YOU~OWNED 
THIS HOTEL ....c- 
How Would 
You run it? 









































No doubt you would want your 
guests sure of a friendly welcome; 
of cheerful, alert service; of clean, 
cool, bright, modern rooms. You'd 
want them to sleep well; to like the 
food — to have it truly good food; 
and with all this the rates would 
have to be right, too. 















































NOW—these are our policies! 
Chicago’s 
HOTEL 


i 








Try Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago, on your very next 
trip—it’s quiet, restful, yet 
only a few minutes to the 
business and theatre center. 


NICKERBOCKER 


Walton Place —East of Michigan Blvd. 












































Electric Bond and | 
Share Company 




















Two Rector Street New York 






















































































serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 

































































The value of FORBES Magazine to the advertiser is based 
upon tts essential value to the reader. 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Bewitching Theory, But—— 


“Like the dress that bewitches in the 
‘shoppe’ and goes flat when tried on at 
home, ‘Business Men Are Losing Their 
Hospitality !’ (Forses, October 1, page 17), 
had me ‘yessing’ way into the third col- 
umn. That was still in the ‘shoppe’ of dis- 
tance. Then I took the theory home and © 
tried it on—my own parents. 

“Dad used to bring his business partners 
and guests home, as a matter of course. 
When time permitted advance notice, 
Mother personally prepared he-man din- 
ners, catering particularly to the guest’s 
preferences if known. Dad’s hobby is 
broiling steaks and he would dive into a 
big white apron to officiate at the ceremony 
of bringing big, thick tenderloins to per- 
fection. The dinner, of course, was appre- 
ciated to a degree depending on the guest’s 
personality, but the spirit of hospitality 
never failed to bring fine response. We 
had friends in every city from Bangor to 
Santa Barbara and I, poor wretch, ad- 
dressed Christmas cards each year until 
my hand cramped. 

“Socially, it was very sweet; as a busi- 
ness policy it was all a mistake. First, in 
a mid-West city, such hospitality appar- 
ently was no more than was expected, and 
brought no ‘advertising’ or close ties of 
friendship that oiled the way to better 
business. Then, in a suburb close to New 
York, city friends plainly regarded it as 
just an amusing custom brought from the 
‘sticks’ (not that they ever left their appe- 
tites at home when invited), and Western 
visitors naturally preferred ‘doing the 
town’ so they could brag about having 
gone places and seen things in New York. 

“Recently, Mother has seen the light and 
firmly declines to keep a tavern for un- 
knowns who can eat and sleep quite com- 
fortably at hotels and put the bill-on their 
expense accounts. We entertain, now, 
friends who want nothing from us, and 
from whom we ask nothing, but friendship. 

“Actual review proves that time after 
time much wanted advantages went to 
other associates whose social activities 
didn’t include the open front door but who 
were more proficient in crying on the right 
shoulder. 

“Who can say whether business men 
have lost their hospitality, or have just 
decided, as sound business, that it doesn’t 
pay; or whether ‘the Missus’ didn’t just 
question what all this service to the selling, 
phenagling, chiseling gipsy band could ac- 
complish? As Chief Budgeteer, might she 
not have ruled out some of these items of 
‘entertainment’ as legitimately as your 
Home Office Auditor trims down the too 
heavy expense account? Your Business 
Man’s Wife knows her role in furthering 
the success of her partner, but frequently 
she sees and points out fallacies in his 
practices, and she won't be a party to 
making him an easy mark for even a 
friendly sponge. 

“Perhaps in the future an invitation to 
the business man’s home will be a real 
treat, and not just an expected courtesy 
extended as burnt offering to the great 
god Opportunity.”—-C. N. Gr-morer, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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They look like 
$3000 Cars 


but sell for 


*695 


and up, at factory 


T IS perfectly natural for dis- 

criminating peaple to want 

a motor car that is distinctive 
and different. 


Auburn specializes in build- 
ing that kind of a car. The New 
1935 Auburn has met with a 
tremendous reception, not 
only because it is new and 
strikingly different in design, 
but even more so because of 
its performance. 


Auburn gives you room and 
lots of it! Comfort the like of 
which you have never enjoyed 
before! There is a priceless 
feeling of security, confidence, 
and safety, on the road at all 
speeds. There is solidity in the 
way it steadily holds the road 
—there is steadfastness in the 


New 1935 


EXCLUSIVE 


DISTINCTIVE 





INDIVIDUAL 


ANIBNIRN 


Dae Naw 


way it runs in a straight line. 
It is a car for automobile connois- 
seurs—for those who have no pa- 
tience with mediocrity —for those 
who find satisfaction only in pos- 
sessions of unimpeachable quality. 


There is permanency about it. 
Its strength, its roominess, its rig- 
idness, and its precision of con- 
struction spell endurance. The 
more you drive it, the more you 
are impressed by the way it 
maintains its efficiency. Not one, 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA— Division of Cord Corporation 





but the sum total of many im- 
provements, is responsible for 
the kind of service the new 
Auburn renders:—127-inch 
wheelbase, for the Eight; famous 
Lycoming engine; a frame of 
dreadnought strength; ride sta- 
bilizer; and of course, Dual-Ratio. 


We urge you to become ac- 
quainted with this truly fine 
motor car, the price of which, 
considering its outstanding value, 
is remarkably low. 


















sal = x aoe : 
WHEN YOU FEEL 
(\ — 


CRAWFORD BURTON, 
gentleman rider, twice win- 
ner of the Maryland Hunt 
Cup, dean of the strenuous 
sport of steeplechase riding 
...aCamel smoker. Everyone 
is subject to strain. Hence 
the importance to people in 
every walk of life of what 
Mr. Burton says below about 
Camels. 


















CAMEL! & 


Copyright, 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS ENJOYABLE 
WAY OF HEIGHTENING ENERGY? 


As this magazine goes to press, 
reports pour in from all parts 
of the country...showing that 
thousands of smokers are turn- 
ing to Camels...and that they 
do “get a lift with a Camel.” 

Here’s a typical experience. 
Mr. Crawford Burton, the fa- 
mous American steeplechase 
rider, is speaking: 

“Whether I’m tired from 


cessant smoker, not only be- 
cause Camels give me a ‘lift’ 
in energy, but because they 
taste so good! And never yet 
have Camels upset my nerves.” 

You have heard the expe- 
rience of others. Science tells 
us that Camel’s “energizing 
effect” has been fully con- 
firmed. 


So try Camels yourself. You ® 


ALL TOBACCO 
MEN KNOW: 


“Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBAC- 
COS — Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other popular brand.” 


MRS. CHARLES DALY, housewife, 
says:“Camels pickup my energy 
...and have a mild, delicate 
flavor that a woman likes.” 
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REX BEACH, famous sportsman, 
says: “When I’ve gotten a big 
game fish landed I light a 
Camel, and feel as good as new.” 


riding a hard race or from the 
pressure and tension of a 
crowded business day, I feel 
refreshed and restored just as 
soon as I get a chance to smoke 
a Camel. So I’m a pretty in- 


Camel's costlier Tobaccos 
never get on your Nerves 


can smoke as many as you like. 
For Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS. They never 
taste flat...never get on your 
nerves. 
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A billion dollars a year is Brass and 


a conservative estimate of the Bronze, on the basis 


price this country pays annually of service per year per dollar, 


because of rust! Yet a consider- have proved their economy time and 


able part of this loss may be saved time again for such uses as plumbing pipe, 
by using more durable metals. § Quite sheet metal work, water tanks, screens, hardware, 
properly ferrous metals enjoy a wide field and etc. § Manufacturers of building products, and 
a multitude of uses. But, on the unsound theory _ the building trades, look to The American Brass 
that their lower first cost always constitutes a Company with its far flung facilities as their 
saving, they are often put to building purposes for principal source of supply for copper and its 


which they are economically unsuited. § Copper, many useful alloys in all commercial shapes. 


mwh ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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ROYAL 


CONSUMER OF DURABLES 


PRODUCER OF BUSINESS NECESSITIES 


The capital goods industries are 
re-awakening! Steel, transporta- 
tion and the building trades are 
increasingly active. Likewise all 
of the related industries that serve 
and provide for these great em- 


ployers of labor. 


In Royal’s extensive factory at 

Hartford, Connecticut, recovery 

began early this year, and is now 
. 


completely under way. 


Here is evidence—actual, tangible 
proof—of what is going on in 


many other districts. 


A vast organization —the largest 
devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of typewriters— is literally 
humming with activity — every 
department working at capacity 


to fill the orders for its products! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
2 PARK AVENUE, 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 





Consider what this tremendous 
consumption of materials means, 
the many hours of skilled labor, 


the effect upon Business as a whole! 


Long before a Royal Typewriter 
reaches the user, its purchase has 
stimulated many fields. Advance 
orders have been placed for raw 
and finished materials which in 
turn are transported to a single 
manufacturing point. From a 
multiplicity of sources have come 
fuel, iron, steel, copper, cadmium, 
chromium, rubber, etc., etc.! Vir- 


tually there is no end to the list! 


The economic effects of introduc- 
ing the New and Greater Easy- 
Writing Royal, were especially 
far-reaching, involving as it did, 


additional machinery throughout 





THE 


the factory—new tools, jigs, dies 
and other facilities to develop and 
produce this new model on a 
commercial scale. All of which 
required substantial capital out- 


lays, provided employment in 


many and varied fields. 


The market for this modern, im- 
proved writing machine is an 
ever-widening one. As it is every- 
where acknowledged to be an in- 
tegral factor of efficiency, many 
thousands of offices are still to be 
served in the shortest possible 


space of time. 


To cooperate in the advance of 
Business, no less than to meet the 
requirements of its customers, 
the Royal Typewriter Company 


will continue to do its part. 
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